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THE  PKOP.LExM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
As  Regards  General  Culture 

Tlie  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Teachers’  Association  was' 
held  at  the  University  on  Saturday,  March  4,  1899.  The  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  dealt  with  problems  of  secondary  education. 

A  familiar  use  of  words  does  not  always  mean  their  intel¬ 
ligent  use;  and  even  among  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
are  members  of  the  same  learned  guild  there  may  be  wide 
differences  of  value  attached  to  words  that  pass  current  in 
constant  exchange,  so  that  one  is  often  giving  or  taking 
more  or  less  than  is  meant.  The  need,  then,  of  exact  defini¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  general  agreement  upon  its  terms,  seems  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  outset  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
morning. 

What,  then,  is  our  understanding  of  a  secondary  school? 
By  its  very  term,  secondary,  we  understand  that  it  follows 
some  earlier  course  of  study,  and  so  in  point  of  time  and  place 
does  not  come  first,  is  not  primary.  Determining  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  what  follows  as  well  as  to  what  precedes 
it,  the  secondary  school  is  simply  the  middle  member  of  that 
group  of  schools  thru  which  a  boy  or  girl  pas.ses  to  the  work 
of  the  professional  or  most  highly  specialized  institution. 

Or,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind  and  its  due  and  orderly  develop¬ 
ment.  the  secondary  school  is  that  grade  of  school  that  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  education  of  the  child  during  the  period 
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of  adolescence,  when  his  fragmentary  knowledge  be¬ 
gins  to  prove  inadequate,  and  the  relation  and  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  all  knowledge — 1  wish  we  used  the  plural  “  knowl¬ 
edges,”  as  the  (jermans  do — begin  to  dawn  upon  his  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  first  intimations  of  the  unity  of  all  truth 
come  to  him. 

Accepting  either  or  both  of  these  definitions  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  threefold  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  day. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  think  that  secondary  education 
no  longer  calls  for  defense.  For  the  good  of  our  country 
and  its  future  1  wish  we  might  feel  that  the  secondary  school 
is  so  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  it  might, 
with  enlarging  influence,  peacefully  pursue  its  training  of  the 
young  for  college  and  life. 

While  each  succeeding  educational  report  issued  from 
Washington  shows  a  markedly  increased  attendance  upon  the 
colleges  and  professional  schools,  we  must  not  forget  those 
other  statistics, —  less  pleasant  reading,  it  is  true,  but  as  im¬ 
portant, — that  note  the  large  and  ominous  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  leave  the  work  even  of  the  grammar  grades  incom¬ 
plete,  and  who  either  do  not  begin  or  do  not  finish  a 
high-school  course.  Besides  those  influences  that  are 
silently  and  constantly  operating,  and  that  are  scarcely  known 
to  us,  except  in  the  tables  of  educational  reports,  other  agen¬ 
cies  are  more  openly  at  work  that  express  the  distrust,  if  not 
the  hostility,  of  some  toward  the  secondary  school  as  now 
organized  and  maintained.  The  rather  recent  school  issues 
discussed  and  settled,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  fortunately 
in  Detroit  and  unfortunately  in  Minneapolis,  are  significant 
of  the  opinions  concerning  secondary  schools  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  our  country;  and  the  well-known  state  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  frees  us  from  any  present  fear  of  an  over-educated  prole¬ 
tariat.  The  secondary  school  is  under  acute  examination, 
if  not  criticism,  and  its  future  will  depend  upon  the  contribu¬ 
tions  it  makes  to  culture,  vocation,  and  citizenship.  Its  most 
loyal  friends  cannot  object  to  such  tests,  and  would  not  have 
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them  different,  for  unless  the  secondary  schools  of  our  coun¬ 
try  accomplish  much  for  all  these  ends,  they  certainly  de¬ 
serve  distrust  and  will  have  the  right  of  their  existence  called 
in  question.  They  must  be  still  further  modernized  and  must 
show  clearly  in  the  results  of  their  training  the  connection 
between  education  and  life. 

The  statement  of  our  theme  assumes  that  a  threefold  good 
should  arise  from  the  secondary  school,  that  its  vigor  and 
educational  force  should  not  be  wholly  exhausted  in  gaining 
culture  or  in  preparing  for  a  vocation,  but  that  thru  the  cul¬ 
ture  acquired  and  the  vocation  entered  upon  the  child,  grown 
to  maturity,  may  find  himself  competent  for  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenshii).  That  is  a  spurious  culture  and  a 
baneful  vocation  that  does  not  lead  to  a  true  citizenship. 

Mow.  then,  is  the  secondary  school  to  yield  the  gracious 
and  noble  fruits  of  culture?  To  be  an  effective  member  of  the 
educational  scheme,  it  should  be  more  than  a  connecting  link 
in  a  formal  series,  something  else  than  a  joint  in  a  more  or 
less  inflexible  system;  it  could  then  receive  only  what  is  de¬ 
livered  to  it  from  the  lower  schools,  and  it  could  hand  on  to 
the  higher  institutions  only  what  they  formally  require  of  it. 
Personality  and  all  the  virility  of  individuality  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  it,  and  it  would  be  only  a  dull  tool,  fitting  boys 
and  girls  for  college,  not  educating  them  for  life.  On  the 
right  of  a  secondary  school  to  have  an  organized  life  of  its 
own,  so  that  it  is  an  organism  and  not  a  machine,  depends 
very  much  of  its  usefulness,  and  of  its  highest  usefulness. 
The  secondary  school  that  will  most  deeply  and  helpfully  im¬ 
press  itself  upon  its  pupils  must  find  an  expression  of  its  in¬ 
dividuality  in  its  curriculum  and  in  its  training;  only  so  can 
the  resultant  of  its  educative  and  ethical  forces  be  a  culture. 
“  The  mighty  ten  years  that  change  the  fate  of  the  world 
are  passed  at  school,  and  all  experience  proves  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  after-life  is  cast  in  the  same  mold  as  the  life 
at  school  was  cast  in.”  So  writes  Edward  Thring,  himself 
the  maker  cf  a  school  of  rarely  excellent  individuality. 

Besides  this  institutional  life  of  its  own,  holding  it  to  the 
safe  middle  ground  between  too  great  separateness  of  form 
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and  an  undue  deference  to  college  entrance  examinations,  we 
must  regard  the  content  of  the  secondary  curriculum  as  a 
matter  of  first  importance.  Here  is  a  point  of  acutest  inter¬ 
est,  for  about  it  is  waged  the  battle  between  the  ardent  class¬ 
icists  and  the  extreme  advocates  of  modern  science.  Even 
in  conservative  Germany,  where  persistent  tradition  pre¬ 
served  so  long  the  forms  and  spirit  of  mediaevalism  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  contest  between  the  humanistische  and  realistische 
Bildung,  or  the  old  and  new  education,  is  raging  between  the 
adherents  of  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the 
Realschule.  In  (jermany  too,  as  with  us,  the  conflict  springs 
from  a  difference  in  opinion  regarding  what  should  be  the 
content  and  aim  of  secondary  education. 

Thomas  Arnold  said,  sixty  years  ago,  “  It  is  so  hard  to  be¬ 
gin  anything  in  after-life,  and  so  comparatively  easy  to  con¬ 
tinue  what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
break  ground,  as  it  were,  into  several  of  the  mines  of  knowl¬ 
edge  with  our  pupils;  that  the  first  difficulties  may  be  over¬ 
come  by  them  whilst  there  is  yet  a  power  from  without  to  aid 
their  own  faltering  resolutions,  and  that  so  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  with  the  study  hereafter.” 

In  more  recent  times  an  intelligent  Englishman  has  re¬ 
marked,  “  My  notion  of  educating  my  boy  is  not  to  make 
him  particularly  clever  at  anything  during  his  minority,  but 
to  make  him  overcome  the  rudimentary  difficulties  of  many 
things,  so  that,  when  he  .selects  for  himself  his  own  line  of  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  future,  it  cannot  be  altogether  strange,  whatever 
line  he  may  happen  to  select.”  That  is,  the  truth  of  these  two 
statements,  one  from  the  great  schoolmaster  of  England  two 
generations  -ago,  who  was  dealing  with  school  problems  and 
programs  exceedingly  simple  in  comparison  with  our  own, 
and  the  other  from  an  unusually  wise  Englishman,  a  man  of 
affairs,  in  these  later  days,  is  that  modern  education  is  but 
the  wise  beginning  in  youth  of  several  lines  of  study,  an 
introduction  to  many  lines  of  knowledge  from  which  ulti¬ 
mately  may  emerge  the  chosen  profession  and  broad  and 
genuine  culture.  As  many  avenues  of  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  opened  to  the  mind  in  early  life  and  during  the 
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period  of  secondary  education.  All  that  may  he  considered 
worthy  of  being  required  for  college  admission  should  be 
found  in  the  secondary  curriculum.  Any  subject  that  is  of 
distinctively  educational  value  has  just  claims  for  recognition 
as  a  college  admission  subject. 

I  trust  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  elements  of  general  cul¬ 
ture  must  be  found  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  schools 
must  contain  them  or  no  schools  will,  because  most  boys  and 
girls  reach  the  culmination  of  their  studies  in  these  schools. 
They  are  the  group  of  schools  in  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  strata  that  lie  nearest  the  people;  nearest  them 
in  their  power  to  reach  them,  nearest  them  in  sympathy. 
They  touch  the  people  at  more  points,  they  have  an  ampler 
drag-net  to  draw  the  people  within  the  circle  of  their  influ¬ 
ence.  Here  is  where  class  distinctions  disappear,  where  all 
children,  those  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  become  recipients 
of  an  education  given  by  the  state,  common  beneficiaries  of 
the  state’s  bounty. 

In  a  not  so  remote  past  there  was  a  solitary  way  that  led  to 
the  pleasant  fields  of  learning,  and  few  there  were  that  found 
it;  it  was  beautiful  and  attractive,  but  exclusive,  and  one  who 
would  enter  the  domain  of  culture  must  do  so  thru  a  gate 
that  was  strait  'indeed.  Men  had  long  trodden  it,  conven¬ 
tion  said  it  was  the  way,  and  the  only  way;  for  many  it  was 
difficult,  for  most  impossible.  Those  who  walked  therein  had 
their  eyes  holden  and  saw  only  what  was  close  about  them. 
They  never  saw  that  other  paths  were  possible,  thru  differ¬ 
ent  tracts,  but  still  converging  and  leading  to  the  home  of 
truth.  And  so  men  sought  culture  thru  the  humanities,  open¬ 
ing  up  only  one  area  of  the  mind,  employing  a  restricted  set 
of  their  faculties,  having  no  discerning  ear  for  the  many  voices 
of  nature. 

The  purely  culture  studies,  never  to  be  neglected  or  dis¬ 
carded,  are  losing  the  primacy  they  held  undisputed  during 
the  long  ages  of  man’s  simple  and  less  highly  organized  life. 
They  never  again  can  resume  their  ancient  seat  of  power. 
When  the  priest  and  the  .scholar  were  the  sole  types  of  cul¬ 
ture,  when  the  monastery  and  cloister,  those  forerunners  of 
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the  modern  university,  were  the  sole  abodes  of  learning,  the 
scholar’s  sandal  was  the  fit  emblem  of  the  power  of  learning 
and  the  old  education  was  its  adecpiate  instrument.  But  not 
to  the  needs  of  our  times  does  the  old  education  fully  respond, 
and  the  school  that  seeks  training  and  power  for  the 
young  thru  its  instrumentality  alone  will  fall  helpless  and 
useless. 

All  elements  of  culture  are  to  be  found  in  the  effective  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Under  the  old  training,  which  was  so  largely 
informational  rather  than  observational  and  disciplinary,  the 
power  of  many  boys  was  entirely  undiscovered  and  un¬ 
guessed,  while  in  other  boys  still  only  one  bias  of  their  mental 
constitution  was  touched.  The  many-sidedness  of  the  human 
mind  was  overlooked.  As  Memnon’s  statue  of  old  awaited 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  before  it  broke  into  tuneful  music, 
so  the  soul  of  many  a  youth  does  not  find  its  true  expression 
until  a  more  sympathetic  intellectual  environment  calls  it 
out.  We  are  inexcusably  uninformed  and  dull  if  we  continue 
to  seek  culture  in  the  secondary  school  by  the  humanities 
alone.  We  must  seek  to  let  in  light  thru  many  another  win¬ 
dow  of  the  soul. 

In  a  paper  read  in  Chicago  six  years  ago  I  said,  A  wisely 
ordered  scheme  of  secondary  study  will  inevitably  apply  a 
divining  rod  to  the  untouched  and  unsuspected  mental  re¬ 
sources  of  a  pupil,  because  it  will  be  inclusive,  and  from  its 
very  breadth  will  lie  tangent  to  a  greater  variety  of  types  of 
mind. 

Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  and  profane  state,  says  of  the 
wise  teacher,  “  He  studieth  his  scholars’  natures  as  carefully 
as  they  their'  books,  .  .  .  and  quickly  makes  a  grammar  of 
boys’  natures,”  and  further  on  remarks  that  “  the  school¬ 
master  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself  who  beats  nature  in  a 
boy  for  a  fault.”  Perhaps  some  of  us  have  enduring  memo¬ 
ries  of  our  childhood  when  nature  was  beaten  in  us  for  a 
fault. 

Then  to  reach  more  boys  and  girls,  and  to  inform  other 
aptitudes  than  can  be  stimulated  by  informational  studies 
alone,  we  must  call  upon  the  aboundingly  rich  opportunities 
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presented  by  modern  science  in  shaping  the  curriculum  of 
the  secondary  school.  The  recovery  from  the  old  fault  of  the 
narrow  course  of  study,  and  from  the  further  fault  of  a  con¬ 
gested  curriculum,  which  has  arisen  chiefly  because  languages 
have  usurped  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  space  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  curriculum,  and  so  have  been  a  barrier  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  nature  studies, — the  recovery,  1  say,  from  the  faults 
of  a  restricted  and  crowded  curriculum, — is  to  be  found  in 
the  subjects  offered  by  the  new  education.  This  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  scope  will  be  seen  to  bring  variety,  choice,  and  life, 
and  to  redeem  the  secondary  school  from  its  helplessness. 

There  is  a  range  to  observational  studies  that  admits  choice 
even  within  its  own  limits.  Physics,  chemistry,  physiog¬ 
raphy  and  the  biological  branches  present  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  groups  between  which  a  pupil  may  choose  and 
where  he  may  find  his  special  taste  and  masterful  power. 
Neither  should  manual  training  be  forgotten,  but  be  pursued 
for  its  special  function  in  training  the  hand  as  well  as  the  eye, 
and  so  discipline  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain. 

The  culture  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature  studies  with 
their  highly  disciplinary  value  is  a  different  culture  from  that 
given  by  the  humanities,  elegant  and  refined  tho  this  be. 
The  culture  beginning  with  and  gained  from  the  modern  sec¬ 
ondary  school  will  be  of  a  higher  sort;  it  will  not  overlook 
the  executive  faculties;  it  will  come  as  an  ornament  to  a  man, 
but  to  a  man  prepared  to  be  a  producer  and  not  a  mere  con¬ 
sumer;  it  will  not  degenerate  into  dilettantism;  it  will  be 
a  happy  and  symmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  and 
will  give  balance  and  effectiveness  to  life. 

The  very  character  of  nature  studies  will  secure  this  result. 
They  at  once  offer  facts  of  a  different  order  from  those  found 
in  purely  culture  studies.  Nature’s  phenomena  appear  as 
facts  to  be  tested  and  proved.  One  may  wait  long  cycles  of 
time  for  history  to  repeat  itself.  Numberless  opportunities 
for  experiment  under  similar  conditions  are  found  in  nature. 
The  student  handles,  observes,  infers,  co-ordinates,  general¬ 
izes;  begins  trains  of  comparison  and  reasoning  that  may  lead 
to  the  discovery  and  establishment  of  one  of  nature’s  laws. 
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The  exploration  of  nature  merely  to  see  a  fact  is  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  studying  her.  The  relation  of  that  fact  to 
others,  to  those  that  precede  and  to  those  that  follow,  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  cause  and  effect,  this  becomes  the  final  reward 
in  work  among  purely  disciplinary  subjects.  The  mind  is 
alert,  is  at  work  in  the  highest  range  of  its  activity.  The 
chief  value  of  scientific  study  for  the  boy  is  that  it  induces  and 
compels  the  alert  and  quickened  sense,  makes  perception 
vivid,  and  begins  the  training  of  the  higher  faculties  of  com¬ 
parison,  judgment,  and  generalization. 

All  this  should  begin  during  the  period  of  adolescence, 
must  begin  there  if  the  pupil  is  ever  to  enter  upon  the  highest 
specialized  work.  The  roots  of  our  ultimate  training  and 
character  are  native  to  the  mind  and  should  receive  the  spe¬ 
cial  nurture  due  them  at  the  secondary  stage  of  education, 
d'he  great  indictment  against  the  old  education  is  that  it 
leaves  barren  wastes  in  the  life  and  schooling  of  the  boy, 
where  deterioration  and  mental  depreciation  take  the  place  of 
robust  mental  health  and  vigorous  growth. 

So  then  the  secondary  school  should  most  carefully  provide 
for  the  child’s  genius  for  observation  and  experimentation, 
for  his  executive  and  constructive  faculties.  I  am  among 
those  lovers  and  teachers  of  the  Greek  language  who  feel 
that  its  place  in  any  scheme  of  study  that  would  lead  to  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  liberal  education  rests  on  far  more  substantial  foun¬ 
dations  than  tradition  and  prescription,  and  that  it  will,  for 
intrinsic  reasons  of  the  greatest  value,  continue  to  educate 
and  train  the  mind  as  long  as  studies  are  a  delight  and  honor. 
Nevertheless  I  agree  with  Dean  Shaler  that  Greek  should  no 
longer  be  a  protected  industry.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
luxury-study,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  and  will  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  become  increasingly  so,  reserved  for  the  choice  spirits 
whose  highest  delights  and  greate.st  service  to  their  gener¬ 
ation  will  lie  along  the  line  of  literature,  art,  archaeology,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

Latin  historically  occupies  a  somewhat  different  place  from 
its  great  sister  language.  It  is  the  language  of  scholars; 
it  is  the  mother  of  several  elegant  modern  languages;  English 
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itself  is  under  transcendent  debt  to  it,  both  etymologically  and 
in  literary  ways.  The  basis  of  civil  law  rests  securely  upon 
it;  the  man  of  science  finds  his  nomenclature  among  its  roots. 

Let  Dr,  Paulsen  of  Berlin  speak  for  us  in  its  praise.  “  Latin 
is  for  us  moderns  no  less  the  general  world-wide  language  of 
culture  than  the  language  without  which  no  deep  historical 
education  is  possible.  He  who  understands  Latin  has  the 
power  to  range  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  the  present.  He 
has  the  entrance  to  a  world  that  lies  outside  the  restricted 
interests  and  distresses  of  the  present  day,  to  a  world  that  has 
become  wholly  historical.  He  has  attained  a  point  of  view 
from  which  he  may  observe  even  the  present  as  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  He  moves  in  old  Rome,  in  a  world  with  its  own  cen¬ 
tral  interest-point,  which  dreamed  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Moscow,  a  world  which  wrangles  over 
the  Papacy,  over  Lutheranism,  over  the  Revolution  and  Re¬ 
action,  and  the  other  questions  about  which  the  present 
busies  itself.  He  has  won  for  himself  an  objective  point  of 
view  of  all  these  things.  One  can  .say  that  Latin  is  an  organ 
by  which  one  is  enabled  to  observe  these  things,  as  Spinoza 
phrases  it,  sub  qiiadam  ceternitatis  specie. 

“  As  Rome  is  the  eternal  city,  so  Latin  is  equally  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  eternity.  In  fact  it  is  a  language  with  an  astound¬ 
ing  compass.  In  it  Cjesar  wrote  his  Commentaries,  Augus¬ 
tine  his  Confessions,  Catullus  cast  his  songs,  and  the  Church 
of  the  Middle  Ages  its  mighty  hymns;  in  it  Lucretius  fash¬ 
ioned  his  poem  De  reriim  noturd  and  Spinoza  composed  his 
ethics,  and  in  it  Rome  twice  wrote  the  world’s  code  of 
justice.” 

Was  ever  a  nobler  eulogy  of  a  noble  language!  Who 
would  abate  one  word  of  this  just  tribute  Dr.  Paulsen  has  so 
eloquently  paid  the  language  of  scholarship?  We  would 
only  assign  to  it  and  Greek  a  juster  place  among  the  group 
of  studies  that  await  the  choice  of  the  young  student.  For 
the  very  reason  that  the  world  into  which  Latin  introduces 
one  “  dreamed  nothing  of  what  goes  on  in  Berlin.  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Moscow,”  we  would  say  it  is  not  wholly  adequate  for  the 
training  of  the  present  day  and  its  enormous  demands.  It 
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does  not  contain  all  the  Bildung^s-stoff,  as  the  German  so  ex¬ 
pressively  puts  it.  There  are  other  agencies  for  educating 
our  young,  as  far  different  from  the  former  instruments  of 
the  schools  in  point  of  variety  and  effectiveness  as  our  present 
life  is  different  from  the  simple  life  of  man  when  the  church 
and  war  offered  the  only  public  careers. 

I  he  training  of  the  modern  secondary  school  must  result 
in  a  wiser  discipline  than  marked  its  predecessors.  Our 
thought  must  be  to  meet  our  ])resent  needs  as  they  are  to-day, 
and  as  they  will  certainly  be  in  the  future,  not  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  We  must  not  be  lost  in  amazement  over 
the  triumphs  of  German  scholarship  or  be  charmed  too  much 
with  the  glories  of  erudition  of  the  English  universities. 

The  modern  secondary  school  must  nurture  both  the  Hu- 
manismus  and  the  Realismus.  Both  have  training  and  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  young;  each  has  re-enforcement  and  strength  for 
the  other.  For  many  reasons  there  can  be  with  us  no  such 
conflict  between  these  great  educational  forces  as  is  going 
on  in  (iermany.  Classicism  has  not  been  so  long  or  so  ex¬ 
clusively  intrenched  with  us,  and  the  field  for  scientific 
studies  and  pursuits  is  far  ampler  in  America.  The  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  medi?evalism  in  education  is  surely  declining  even  in 
Germany. 

It  is  fine  to  hear  Dr.  Paulsen  plead  for  the  integrity  of  the 
realgymna.sium,  but  his  tone  is  that  of  a  man  whose  cause 
is  already  lost.  Referring  to  the  council  called  by  the  Kaiser 
in  December,  1890,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “The  Conference  of 
December,  1890,  immediately  in  its  opening  sentence  crushed 
the  very  life  out  of  the  realgymnasium,  \vhen  it  said,  ‘  Only 
classical  gymnasia  and  I^atinless  realschulen  ought  hence¬ 
forth  to  exist.’  The  Realanstalten  that  pursue  Latin  seemed 
to  the  majority  of  the  conference  to  be  a  hybrid  educational 
tendency,  either  lacking  in  ca])acity  for  life  or  unworthy  of 
life.”  Dr.  Paulsen  continues,  “  The  friends  of  the  old  Hu- 
manismus  and  the  advocates  of  the  pure  Realismus  became 
friends  on  that  day  about  as  in  the  past  Pilate  and  Herod 
became  friends;”  only  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  good, 
Paulsen  would  have  us  understand. 
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I  believe  there  really  exists  with  us  no  such  antagonism 
between  the  humanities  and  the  sciences  as  this  reference 
would  imply.  Dr.  I’aulsen  himself,  in  his  lecture  on  the  real- 
gymnasium,  bears  tribute  to  the  liberalizing  influence  of 
science,  and  says:  “  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  granted  to  pupils  in  the  schools  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with — literally  to  practice — its  enlighten¬ 
ing  influence,  because,  beyond  doubt,  well-deserved  glory 
belongs  to  nature  studies  for  lifting  the  minds  of  European 
folk  out  of  a  dense  and  stupid  superstition  in  which  they  were 
in  remote  times  entangled.”  ”  But,”  he  concludes,  “  it  is  the 
truth  that  shall  make  free,  as  says  the  evangelist,  not  this  or 
that  view  of  truth,  but  the  all-round  view.  That  is  philoso¬ 
phy!  ”  He  is  more  nearly  right  than  he  imagines.  For  if 
he  saw  the  fullness  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusion,  he  would 
follow  it  more  bravely  and  let  it  lead  him  to  a  broader  and 
wiser  view  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  He  is  still  a  class¬ 
icist,  and  his  good  word  for  science  in  secondary  education  is 
only  half-hearted;  intended  not  so  much  to  give  science  its 
rightful  place  as  to  help  Latin  retain  its  unstable  place  in  the 
realgymnasium. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  the  .sarca.sm  that  in  Germany  stigma¬ 
tizes  as  a  Zwitterbildung,  or  hybrid-education,  the  training 
given  by  the  realgymnasium,  or  Latin  scientific  school.  We 
believe  in  the  two  forms  of  secondary  training  which  mark 
the  departure  from  the  old  classical  schools. 

The  classical,  or  gymnasial  side  of  education,  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  call  it,  will  show  to  the  scientific  or  realschule,  the 
school  that  deals  with  things  and  concerns  itself  with  doing, 
the  refinements  of  culture  studies  that  awaken  imagination, 
idealize  life,  lead  to  reflection  and  sentiment,  and  that  empha¬ 
size  the  value  of  the  inner  furnishings  of  the  mind  as  the  real 
possessions  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  influence  of  the 
scientific  side  of  education  in  the  .secondary  school  will  teach 
that  the  executive  powers  are  also  to  be  trained,  have  also 
their  field  of  opportunity,  are  also  essential  to  the  fully  trained 
man.  The  one  side  will  soften  and  refine;  the  other  will 
strengthen  and  keep  virile. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  that  is  the  best  school,  other  things 
being  equal,  where  both  sides  of  education  are  established 
and  cherished  in  the  same  general  school  organization  and 
under  the  same  fostering  administration.  A  truer  and  more 
healthful  intellectual  atmosphere  will  exist  where  the  human¬ 
ities  and  nature  studies  do  their  work  side  by  side.  There 
is  education  in  comparison,  and  much  if  not  most  of  our  best 
training  comes  unconsciously,  and  springs  from  what  the 
pupil  feels. 

I  believe  that  the  great  American  secondary  school  of  the 
future  will  prosecute  most  vigorously  the  classical  and  the 
scientific  side  of  education,  even  as  some  are  beginning  to  do 
now.  Here  in  America,  where  the  ambitious  boy  may  pluck 
opportunity  by  the  handful,  we  may,  while  retaining  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  culture  that  is  involve  1  in  classical 
study,  unhesitatingly  plant  beside  its  elegant  and  polished 
stem  the  sturdy  shoot  of  the  new  education,  and  expect  it  to 
flourish. 

What  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  sympathetic  work  on  the  American 
commonwealth,  has  written  in  commendation  of  the  small 
American  college  can  be  said  to-day,  and  will  be  said  in  the 
near  future,  with  increasing  appropriateness  and  emphasis,  of 
the  best  secondary  schools.  The  old  lines  of  educational 
work  and  responsibility  have  greatly  changed  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  believe  a  more  marked  differentiation  between 
some  of  the  existing  grades  of  schools  will  come  in  the  next 
generation.  The  secondary  school  will  assume  more  rather 
than  less  importance.  While  the  primary  schools  are  still 
nearer  the  people  than  schools  of  the  secondary  grade,  they 
can  never  furnish  the  inspiration  for  higher  study  and  wider 
culture  which  the  secondary  school  gives  its  more  eager 
minds.  It  is  only  as  the  pupil  gets  away  from  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  studies  of  childhood  that  he  is  fitted  by  training  and  taste 
for  his  ultimate  service,  and  begins  to  catch  the  enthusiasm 
for  study  and  life  that  wisely  directed  study  opens  to  him. 
The  secondary  school  welcomes  to  the  higher  studies  that 
bring  delight  and  power.  It  does  a  twofold  service,  standing 
as  it  does  midway  between  the  lower  and  higher  institutions; 
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it  serves  as  a  goal  to  the  struggling  urchin  clown  below,  show¬ 
ing  him  that  he  may  climb  higher;  and  when  he  reaches  its 
round  in  the  educational  ladder,  it  points  him  to  still  greater 
heights  while  he  is  yet  under  the  exhilaration  of  successful 
effort.  Definite  attainment  serves  as  an  incentive  for  further 
attainment. 

The  secondary  school  is  really  the  center  of  the  educational 
warmth  and  impulse  of  the  community  about  it.  It  is  the 
rallying  point  in  its  community  for  all  tendencies  toward  re¬ 
finement  and  culture  and  is  the  constant  ally  of  all  good. 

In  a  word,  the  secondary  school  “  sets  learning  in  a  visible 
form.”  This  claim  for  the  culture-influence  of  the  secondary 
school  does  not  ignore  the  other  means  of  culture.  For  it  is 
the  handmaid  of  all  and  possibly  the  inspirer  of  many.  The 
church,  the  public  library,  the  great  museums  and  art  galler¬ 
ies,  the  symphony  concert,  the  lecture  platform,  and  the  best 
theaters  and  operas  are  all  potent  influences  that  make  for 
culture  and  refinement. 

The  more  general  influence  of  the  secondary  school  is 
ethical  as  well  as  aesthetic,  and  affects  the  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  as  well  as  of  taste  in  the  community,  by  inviting  to 
further  study  thru  the  visible  preservation  of  the  ideals 
of  culture,  by  stimulating  an  ambition  for  that  great  good  of 
life  that  we  reach  thru  books  and  reflection,  by  teaching 
each  generation  of  youth  that  a  real  ambition  for  culture  of 
mind  and  heart  need  not  go  unsatisfied  in  this  country,  and 
finally  by  showing  to  the  uncouth  and  rude  in  spirit  the  more 
excellent  way  of  wisdom,  all  of  whose  paths  are  paths  of  pleas¬ 
antness. 

Suffer  a  concrete  example  of  what  a  modest  New  England 
academy  can  do  in  a  humble  New  England  town.  Doubt¬ 
less  each  one  present  can  parallel  the  fact  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge. 

The  charming  little  New  Hampshire  town  where  I  recently 
spent  a  summer  with  my  family  illustrates  the  point  I  have 
been  making.  Two  generations  ago  this  rural  community 
was  strong  in  the  character-making  influences  of  a  good 
church  and  a  good  school,  and  sent  noble  men  and  women 
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into  the  world  as  long  as  those  influences  continued,  and 
lighted  many  a  boy  who  was  thirsting  for  knowledge  to  the 
nobler  privileges  of  educated  men.  Two  judges  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Supreme  bench  of  New  Hampshire  and  one  of  the 
Superior  judges  of  Massachusetts  to-day  were  boys  in  this 
tiny  village  fifty  years  ago.  The  Free  Academy  flourished 
in  their  community,  trained  and  inspired  them,  and  pointed 
them  to  Dartmouth  College  twenty  miles  distant.  Daniel 
Webster  had  spent  his  boyhood  only  two  hours’  drive  away 
and  had  already  made  Dartmouth  famous  by  his  memorable 
services  to  the  nation.  All  this  is  now  changed.  The  two 
churches  are  still  there,  one  permanently  closed,  the  other 
ministered  to  by  an  itinerant  preacher.  The  Academy  too 
is  closed.  There  it  stands  stately  and  dignified,  with  its 
Doric  columns  and  graceful  belfry.  All  is  now  mute,  except 
as  the  very  silence  speaks  of  its  honorable  past  and  inert 
present.  The  village  now  lives  on  its  traditions.  Judge 
Brown  was  a  boy  here;  Dr.  Smith  once  prepared  boys  here 
for  college.  Rut  all  is  of  the  past. 

'I'hose  of  us  who  have  read  Demolins’  most  interesting 
book  on  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  must  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  race  to  which  we  belong  has  long  demon¬ 
strated  “  the  undeniable  superiority  of  social  over  political 
power,”  and  that  the  educational  system  in  France  is 
“  especially  unfitted  to  form  men.”  But  men  are  the 
units  of  society,  and  the  race  whose  schools  train  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  society  must  inevitably  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  its  training.  The  secondary  school  proves  our  nation’s 
wisdom  and  skill  in  its  aspiration  toward  culture.  It  is  the 
member  of  the  school  system  where  culture  begins.  It  is 
the  indivisible  finit  of  the  higher  educational  scheme. 

D.  W.  Abercrombie 

Worcester  Academy, 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
As  Regards  Training  for  Citizenship 

The  topic  which  has  been  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  the 
relation  of  our  secondary  schools  to  the  training  of  young 
men  and  women  for  their  civic  duties.  I  propose  to  confine 
myself  to  one  part  only  of  this  topic — to  the  equipment  and 
curriculum  of  those  secondary  schools  which  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  us  regret  the  existence  of  any 
hard-and-fast  line  between  the  preparation  which  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  college  and  that  which  does  not.  The  important 
choice  between  an  education  which  is  to  close  with  the  high 
school  and  one  which  is  to  be  continued  at  the  college  should 
not  be  definitively  made,  as  our  high-school  organization  so 
often  compels  it  to  be  made,  at  the  date  of  entrance  into  the 
secondary  school.  It  should  rather  be  made  at  the  close,  or 
near  the  close,  when  the  pupil’s  aptitudes  have  been  tested 
and  his  ambitions  have  been  aroused.  A  high-school  curric¬ 
ulum  which  is  good  in  itself,  which  is  well  planned  and  well 
carried  out, — and  there  ought  to  be  no  other, — should  be 
acceptable  not  only  for  the  pupil’s  immediate  training,  but  as 
a  preparation  for  his  higher  education.  This  is  an  ideal,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  realization  we  shall  not  be  able  to  approach  ex¬ 
cept  by  slow  steps.  For  a  long  time  in  the  future  we  shall 
have  to  make  arrangements  which  contemplate  a  separation 
of  our  high-school  pupils  into  the  groups  of  collegiate  and 
non-collegiate  candidates;  and  we  shall  have  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  this  separation  mainly  by  postponing  to  as 
late  a  date  as  possible  in  the  high-school  course  the  de¬ 
finitive  choice.  For  the  later  years,  at  least,  of  the  course, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  a  curriculum  designed  for  those 
who  do  not  enter  college;  and  it  is  to  the  civic  training  of 
such  pupils  that  I  shall  ask  your  attention. 
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Needless  to  say,  these  will  always  he  in  number  the  largest 
contingent  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  high-school  ])ui)ils  will  close  their  formal 
education  with  the  high  school.  We  may  hope  indeed  that  all 
who  have  promise  and  ambition  will  be  aroused  to  push 
further,  and  that  the  gateways  to  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  will  be  generously  opened  to  them;  and  we  may  hope 
more  especially  that  those  who  are  to  be  the  political  leaders 
of  the  coming  generation  may  feel  the  stimulating  and  en¬ 
larging  influence  of  a  higher  education.  But  the  laws  of 
political  selection,  as  of  industrial  selection,  are  often  ob¬ 
scure  to  us.  Neither  teacher  nor  parent  nor  pupil  can  know 
who  will  prove  to  be  the  future  captain  of  industry  or  the 
future  captain  of  state.  Among  the  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  whose  education  ends  with  the  high  school,  we 
shall  find  not  only  the  rank  and  file  of  useful  citizens,  but 
many  a  leader  in  public  life.  Both  for  the  rank  and  file  and 
for  the  leaders,  we  need  a  training  that  will  be  of  service  in 
meeting  the  civic  duties  of  a  democracy. 

This  training  may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  first,  as 
to  general  training  in  reasoning,  observation,  and  expression; 
and  second,  as  to  attainments  in  the  subjects  bearing  directly 
on  public  life,  such  as  history,  government,  economics. 

Obviously  the  first  head  suggests  little  that  bears  specifi¬ 
cally  on  our  subject.  All  good  training  is  good  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  also.  We  can  never  be  sure  how  much  of  the  matured 
capacity  of  our  former  pupils  is  due  to  the  education  we  have 
given  them,  how  much  to  their  inborn  and  inherited  apti¬ 
tudes,  how  much  to  the  mysterious  ripening  of  powers 
which  nature  brings  to  all  during  the  long  years  of  growth. 
Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  one  subject  rather  than  another  is 
especially  u.seful  in  promoting  intellectual  development.  Let 
us  teach  as  thoroly  and  carefully  as  may  be  the  subjects 
that  we  have  .selected,  confident  that  such  teaching,  on  what¬ 
ever  subject,  does  its  part  in  preparing  for  public  and  private 
life.  For  myself  I  am  dis])oscd  to  think  that,  certainly  for  the 
non-collegiate  students,  we  should  do  well  to  limit  to 
moderate  dimensions  the  time  given  to  languages,  and  to 
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bring  the  students  as  early  as  possible  to  such  subjects  as 
literature,  science,  and  history.  I  will  not  enter  on  the  dis¬ 
puted  question  as  to  the  educational  value  of  the  formal  study 
of  language  and  grammar.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  gain 
on  this  score  can  be  most  fully  secured  by  the  careful  study  of 
one  foreign  language  and  its  careful  comparison  with  the 
structure  of  our  own  language;  while  the  broadening  effects 
of  contact  with  a  foreign  tongue  are  again  best  secured  by 
the  thoro  command  over  a  single  one.  For  the  rest,  language 
is  but  a  tool,  and  a  foreign  language  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  what  we  say  already  in  our  own  familiar  words;  and 
where  the  time  available  is  so  short,  we  do  well  to  use  at  once 
the  tools  we  have,  rather  than  acquire  laboriously  new  tools 
which  there  is  scant  opportunity  to  utilize.  With  a  ready 
command  of  the  mother  tongue,  the  pupil  in  the  secondary 
school  is  prepared  to  enter  at  an  early  stage  the  realm  of  sub¬ 
stantial  knowledge:  to  learn  about  things,  to  understand 
them,  observe  them,  reason  about  them. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second  and  most  important 
aspect  of  our  question — the  specific  things  concerning  which 
the  high-school  pupil  can  get  information  and  training  that 
will  prepare  him  for  civic  duties  and  responsibilities. 

For  this  purpose,  the  subject  to  which  most  weight  should 
be  given  continuously  is  history.  Both  for  general  culture 
and  for  civic  training,  its  study  should  be  pursued  thruout 
the  high-school  course.  Fortunately,  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  the  growing  attention  it  has  received  of 
late  years  in  educational  discussion,  assure  it  an  important 
place  in  the  curriculum.  The  question  is  not  so  much 
whether  it  should  be  studied,  as  how  and  in  what  parts. 
And  as  to  the  method  and  the  special  subjects,  we  are  also 
aided  by  the  careful  advice  of  the  most  competent  judges. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  history  of  England  and  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  should  receive  careful  attention;  and  it  is  agreed  also  that 
something  more  than  text-book  work  should  be  undertaken. 
The  study  of  history  should  be  made  the  means  not  only  of 
acquiring  information  and  training  the  memory,  but  of  reas¬ 
oning  from  cause  to  effect,  of  understanding  the  growth  of 
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institutions  and  ideas,  and,  not  least,  of  stating  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  pupil’s  own  language.  Evidently  the  study  of 
the  history  of  our  own  country  should  form  an  important 
part,  and  indeed  the  crowning  part,  of  the  course.  The 
grammar  schools  usually  bring  the  pupils  to  the  high  schools 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  American  history.  The 
earlier  years  of  the  high-school  course  can  then  be  advan¬ 
tageously  given  to  the  study  of  English  history,  and  of  im¬ 
portant  periods  in  ancient  or  modern  history;  while  in  the 
later  years  a  more  careful  study  can  be  made  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  For  the  best  results  from  such  study, 
it  is  needful  that  the  pupil  be  led  to  refer  habitually  to  a 
variety  of  books;  that  he  make  comparisons  of  the  views  of 
difTerent  writers,  and  understand  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rest;  and  that  he  get  a  training  in  writing  essays  and  papers, 
and  stating  in  his  own  language  the  result  of  his  work.  For 
all  this,  a  working  library  is  needed,  and  a  stimulating,  help¬ 
ful,  and  not  overburdened  teacher.  I  should  be  disposed  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  and  to  use 
it  as  means  of  securing  not  only  accurate  knowledge  and  clear 
thinking,  but  the  all-important  faculty  of  expressing  himself 
in  easy  and  well-knit  English. 

The  study  of  government  and  political  methods  should  be 
closely  associated  with  the  study  of  history,  and  indeed 
should  preferably  be  made  a  part  of  it.  I  question  whether 
the  separate  study  of  the  political  subjects  is  advantageous. 
The  functions  of  government,  the  peculiarities  of  our  federal 
system,  the  meaning  and  the  ground  of  our  written  consti¬ 
tutions,  the  duties  of  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  the 
working  of, political  parties,  the  part  played  by  the  individual 
voter — these  can  be  more  vividly  and  effectively  treated  in 
connection  with  their  historical  development  than  as  set  sub¬ 
jects  by  themselves.  And  I  suggest  that  there  is  danger  in 
obtruding  too  much  the  didactic  element  in  the  teaching  of 
political  subjects.  The  conversation  and  discussion  of  every¬ 
day  life,  the  newspapers,  the  magazines,  the  recurring  public 
e.xercises  in  the  schools  and  out  of  the  schools,  bring  home  the 
lessons  of  civic  duty  to  informed  and  av.akened  youth  more 
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effectively  than  any  set  exhortation  from  the  teacher.  Care¬ 
ful  instruction  in  facts  and  principles,  and  training  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  political  phenomena,  are  the  best  means  by 
which  the  teacher  can  help  his  pupils  in  meeting  the  duties 
of  his  later  life.  The  question  and  answer  of  the  classroom 
give  ready  opportunities  for  pointing  morals  and  exhorting 
to  duty;  and  such  opportunities  should  not  be  sought,  but 
availed  of  naturally  and  spontaneously  as  the  give  and  take 
of  the  routine  instruction  suggest  them. 

I  come  now'  to  another  part  of  the  pos.sible  instruction  that 
would  tell  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizens — to 
the  subject  of  economics,  which  I  am  myself  called  on  to  teach 
in  our  university.  The  growth  of  instruction  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge  in  the  colleges  and  universities  thruout  the 
country  has  been  great  and  rapid,  and  reflects  a  general  belief 
that  the  diffusion  of  a  right  understanding  of  economic  ques¬ 
tions  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  When  we  recall  that  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils 
in  the  secondary  schools  will  never  have  access  to  the  higher 
institutions,  and  that  they  will  yet  be  confronted  thruout  their 
lives  with  public  and  with  private  cpiestions  of  an  economic 
sort,  we  are  compelled  to  consider  whether  training  in  this 
subject  may  not  form  an  advantageous  part  of  the  high-school 
course.  As  you  doubtless  know,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  its  availability  among  the  university  teach¬ 
ers.  Some  of  them  warmly  advocate  its  introduction  in  the 
secondary  schools;  others  oppose  it  as  warmly.  There  is  also 
a  wide  divergence  in  practice— markedly  so  between  the 
schools  of  the  East  and  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  economics 
rarely  finds  a  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum :  but  in  the 
West,  especially  in  the  schools  of  the  northern  central 
States,  it  has  been  introduced  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
and  bids  fair  to  receive  an  increasing  share  of  attention. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
is  advantageous.  It  can  be  presented  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  pupils  of  high-.school  age;  it  can  be  made 
liberalizing  and  enlightening  for  them;  it  can  aid  effectively 
in  their  training  for  civic  duties.  Out.  on  the  other  hand,  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  the  ways  and  means  for  attaining  these 
results  are  as  yet  hut  imperfectly  devised,  and  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools  is  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage. 

A  considerable  number  of  text-books  in  economics,  de¬ 
signed  for  high-school  use,  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 
Most  of  them  are  by  competent  hands,  and  some  achieve  no 
small  degree  of  excellence.  But  my  impression  is  that  they 
all  err  in  attempting  to  achieve  too  much.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  in  the  nature  of  compressions  or  abstracts  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  larger  books  designed  for  maturer  minds. 
In  this  field,  as  in  every  other,  careful  training  in  a  limited 
portion,  selected  with  a  view  to  the  probable  powers  of  pupils, 
is  better  than  a  general  survey  of  the  whole.  The  subject- 
matter  of  economics  is  difficult;  its  range  is  wide;  on  many 
important  questions  there  is  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
best-equipped  scholars.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mass 
of  fundamental  matter  as  to  which  the  economists  are  in 
agreement.  And  a  great  deal  of  this  matter,  again,  is  of  a 
comparatively  simple  sort,  requiring  indeed  careful  thought 
and  clear  statement,  but  far  from  impossible  of  presentation 
in  form  adapted  to  high-school  pupils.  The  marvelous  di¬ 
vision  of  labor  in  a  civilized  community;  the  mode  in  which 
laborers,  farmers,  merchants,  transporters,  contribute  to  the 
community's  revenue  of  commodities  and  services;  the  nature 
and  functions  of  money,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  credit;  the  position  of  the  business  man  as  the 
great  middleman  of  industry,  and  his  relations  to  hired  work¬ 
men  on  the  one  hand,  to  consumers  on  the  other;  the  growth 
and  significance  of  production  on  a  great  scale;  the  elements 
of  international  trade  and  of  taxation;  the  difference  between 
a  regime  of  private  property,  and  one  of  co-operation  or  of 
collectivism — these  are  matters  which  can  be  set  forth  simply, 
effectively,  and  instructively.  Not  a  little  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  as  to  the  hi.story  of  industry,  especially  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  can  be  interwoven  with  the  explanation 
of  the  principles;  while  abundant  illustration  can  be  found  by 
the  competent  teacher  in  the  familiar  facts  of  every-day  life. 
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For  this  subject,  as  for  every  other,  an  apparatus  of  suit¬ 
able  text-books  and  reference  books,  adapted  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  secondary  schools,  must  be  devised.  While  this 
apparatus  still  remains  in  large  part  to  be  provided,  and  while 
it  cannot  even  be  said  with  confidence  what  precise  shape  and 
content  it  may  best  have,  we  need  not  postpone  indefinitely 
the  introduction  of  this  element  in  civic  training.  We  may 
take  a  lesson  from  our  experience  in  the  adaptation  of  other 
new  subjects  to  the  needs  of  high-school  pupils.  The  teaching 
of  physics  and  chemistry  was  first  undertaken  by  the  reading 
and  recital  of  manuals  which  tried  to  cover  rapidly  a  great 
range  in  those  sciences.  The  need  of  a  less  mechanical,  a 
more  active,  attitude  by  the  pupils  led  to  the  introduction  of 
the  laboratory  and  the  experiment.  Of  late  the  cpiestion  has 
been  raised  whether  the  pendulum  has  not  swung  too  far  to¬ 
ward  the  experimental  method,  and  whether  some  larger 
share  of  attention  should  not  be  given  to  the  principles  which 
the  experiments  illustrate  and  confirm.  I  am  in  no  way 
competent  to  pass  judgment  on  this  question,  and  refer  to  it 
only  by  way  of  showing  that  we  need  not  be  discouraged  if, 
in  a  new  subject  like  economics,  the  ways  and  means  of  in¬ 
struction  are  still  inadecpiate  and  uncertain.  On  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  once- were  traditional  in  secondary  schools — the 
classics  and  mathematics — scholars  and  teachers  have  been 
busy  for  generations  in  devising  the  methods,  the  books,  and 
the  apparatus  which  fit  them  for  this  part  of  the  educational 
system.  It  has  been  whispered  that,  even  with  all  this  strenu¬ 
ous  effort,  perfection  has  not  been  attained,  and  that  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  even  in  those  oTTh^stablished  sub¬ 
jects.  Certainly  in  the  new  subjects  we  must  try -tins  method 
and  that,  one  book  and  another,  before  we  can  expect  to  find 
the  best.  Meanwhile,  we  may  proceed  courageously,  iise  the 
best  which  is  now  available,  create  a  demand,  and  be  confident 
that  a  proper  sup])ly  will  be  forthcoming.  If  we  were  to 
wait  in  every  subject  until  the  ideal  method  and  apparatus  for 
education  were  availab'e,  we  should  never  advance  at  all. 

A  capable  and  weil-etjuipped  teacher  is  necessary  in  every 
subject;  but.  I  believe,  more  necessary  in  this  than  in  any 
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other.  The  facts  of  daily  life,  the  talk  of  the  newspapers,  the 
debates  of  the  political  campaigns,  will  constantly  suggest 
questions  from  the  pupils  which  the  teacher  must  answer  with 
tact,  with  discrimination,  and  with  information.  Some  in¬ 
quiries  can  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  instruction;  some 
should  be  put  aside.  We  all  know  that  the  fool  can  ask  a 
multitude  of  questions  which  the  wise  man  cannot  answer; 
but  the  wise  man  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  in  a 
manner  to  indicate  that  his  wisdom  still  avails  something. 
Rather  than  put  the  teaching  of  economics  into  the  hands  of 
a  teacher  not  specially  equipped — rather  than  intrust  it  to  the 
first  free  person  in  the  force  with  the  text-book  as  his  sole 
equipment — let  it  not  be  undertaken  at  all.  Fortunately,  the 
great  development  of  instruction  in  political  and  economic 
subjects  in  the  universities  has  yielded  a  good  supply  of  grad¬ 
uates  competent  to  take  charge  of  these  subjects  in  the  high 
•schools.  Indeed,  the  supply  of  candidates  for  teaching 
places  in  the  colleges  and  universities  now  exceeds  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  many  of  these  must  perforce  turn  to  other  places. 
All  that  is  needed  to  secure  good  service  is  the  payment  of 
a  sufficient  .salary.  This  simple  and  obvious  requirement  is 
indeed  far  from  easy  to  meet;  and  this  aspect  of  the  economic 
problem  is  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  spoken  of  instruction  in 
economics,  but  have  said  little  of  exhortations  to  civic  duty 
as  a  part  of  it.  I  can  only  repeat  on  this  score  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  teaching  of  history  and  government. 
The  lessons,  duties,  final  conclusions,  should  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  suggest  themselves.  All  of  us  can  remember  how,  at 
apparently  fortuitous  moments  in  our  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  growth — whether  in  the  course  of  set  instruction  from 
others,  or  in  that  further  and  better  instruction  which  comes 
from  our  own  meditation — we  have  had  a  sudden  flash  of  in¬ 
sight,  an  instant  illumination  of  the  truth,  a  quick  grasp  of 
the  significance  of  a  long  course  of  instruction.  These 
are  the  best  fruits  of  the  teacher’s  work;  and  happy  he  who 
has  the  faculty  of  calling  them  forth.  They  come  only  in  a 
congenial  and  well-arranged  field,  and  take  their  place  as  the 
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last  results  of  the  knowledge  and  training  by  which  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  teacher  has  prepared  for  them.  It  is  in  this  man¬ 
ner  that  the  best  lessons  will  be  brought  home  in  the  teaching 
of  history,  government,  and  economics,  in  the  secondary 
schools  as  in  all  other  schools.  Set  sermonizing  has  rarely 
done  much  to  make  men  better;  but  steady  attention  to  the 
topics  that  concern  man’s  spiritual  life  brings  its  own  lessons; 
and  so  steady  attention  to  the  facts  of  political  and  social  life 
will  not  only  promote  understanding,  but  elevate  public 
spirit,  teach  public  duty,  nurture  ambition  and  aptitude  for 
public  service,  and  promote  the  success  and  the  triumph  of 
democratic  institutions. 

F.  W.  Taussig 

Harvard  University 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
As  Regards  Training  for  Vocation 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  secondary  education  from  the 
single  view-point  of  training  for  vocation,  without  seeming 
narrowly  utilitarian.  In  dealing  exclusively  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  of  the  high  school,  there  is  danger  of  appearing 
to  disregard  its  more  important  influences.  There  is  reason 
to  hope,  however,  that,  having  determined  the  studies  and 
methods  best  suited  to  vocational  training,  they  will  be  found 
the  same  in  general  character  as  those  most  proper  for  the 
promotion  of  culture  and  for  the  training  of  the  citizen. 

The  problem  of  secondary  education,  at  least  in  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  resolves  itself  into  the 
problem  of  the  free  high  school;  for  the  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  endowed  and  private  secondary  institutions 
is,  in  those  States,  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 
This  being  the  case,  it  scarcely  admits  of  question  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  should  include  subjects 
of  general  educational  value  only.  Nowhere  should  equality 
— meaning,  of  course,  equality  of  opportunity — receive 
stronger  emphasis  than  in  the  public  school.  Business  or 
trade  specialization  therein,  even  the  appearance  of  favor  to¬ 
ward  any  class  of  persons,  is  not  only  dangerously  unfair,  it 
is  a  real  damage  to  the  State,  artificially  stimulating  this  or 
that  vocatiqn  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Yet  from  their  beginning  the  free  high  schools,  following 
in  the  steps  of  the  endowed  academies,  have  been  fostering 
this  very  wrong,  by  accommodating  their  courses,  almost 
subserviently,  to  the  demands  of  the  classical  colleges.  These 
schools  have  not  endeavored  specifically  to  meet  the  mental 
and  physical  needs  of  adolescence:  they  have  not  even  tried 
to  round  out  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools;  they  have 
attempted  little  more  than  to  furnish  that  limited  and  arti-. 
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ficial  preparation  for  its  examinations  which  the  college  has 
not  hesitated  to  demand.  The  higher  education,  in  turn,  has 
practically  been  deaf  to  all  educational  calls  excepting  those 
of  the  learned  professions.  New  professions,  and  therefore 
new  teaching  interests,  have  been  created  thru  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  applied  science;  but  the  chief  solicitude  of  the 
high  schools,  maintained  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  which  supports  them,  is  still  toward  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  youth,  who  use  these  schools  merely  as 
stepping-stones  to  college.  Such  protest  as  may  have  arisen 
against  this  narrowness  of  purpose  has  been  stilled  by  a 
rather  contemptuous  insertion  of  “  English  ”  or  “  Business  ” 
courses,  admittedly  as  ineffective  as  they  are  inferior. 

Incidentally,  of  course,  the  high  schools  have  prepared  a 
host  of  persons  for  the  work  of  teaching;  but  too  many  of 
these,  being  obliged  to  tread  the  single  path  of  college  prep¬ 
aration,  have  become,  in  so  doing,  purblind  to  the  manifold 
needs  of  public-school  work,  and  perpetuate  those  very  evils 
of  partiality  which  have  so  seriously  impaired  their  own  use¬ 
fulness. 

The  high  schools  have  wronged  the  public,  not  .simply  in 
thus  giving  their  best  service  to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
community;  they  have  offended  even  more  grievously  in  be¬ 
littling  the  real  uses  and  possibilities  of  secondary  education. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  to  nine  out  of  ten  pupils  the  high  school 
is  the  last  stage  of  formal  training,  its  courses  have  been 
planned,  not  to  round  out  that  education,  but  to  leave  it  un¬ 
finished,  unintelligible,  and  in  large  measure  barren  to  those 
graduates  who  do  not  go  to  college.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  attendance  upon  high  schools  is,  relatively,  so  insig¬ 
nificant;  and  that  the  average  parent  hesitates  to  send  his 
children  to  institutions  which,  as  a  rule,  do  little  toward  mak¬ 
ing  them  into  good  citizens  and  workers,  and  which  do  much 
toward  leaving  them  intellectually  suspended  between  the  un¬ 
ambitious  earth  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  unattainable 
heaven  of  the  university. 

The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gained  nothing  by 
this  subservience,  by  this  warping  of  the  high-school  work  to 
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meet  their  categorical  requirements.  Rather  have  they  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  possession  of  this  power  to  determine,  from 
above,  secondary-school  standards  and  ideals  which  should 
have  been  permitted  to  develop  freely  from  below,  thru  a 
natural  expansion  of  elementary  education.  The  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  conservative  as  they  must  always  be 
and  inefficient  as  they  too  often  are,  stand,  nevertheless,  in 
much  closer  relation  to  events,  reflect  more  accurately  the 
trend  of  human  progress  than  do  the  colleges — or.  at  least, 
than  did  the  colleges  before  they  awakened  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Hence,  had  the  high  school  developed  naturally  out 
of  the  elementary  school;  had  it  arisen  to  meet  the  needs,  not 
of  college  freshmen,  but  of  grammar  graduates,  its  influence 
to-day  would  be  broader  and  better.  In  a  far  higher  sense, 
too,  it  would  have  fed  the  colleges;  for  it  would  have  supplied 
them  with  ever  fresh  currents  of  popular  life  and  thought, 
would  have  saved  them  many  a  costly  delay  and  blunder  in 
learning  and  meeting  their  full  obligations,  would  have 
offered  for  their  examination  boys  educated  broadly  and  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  aptitudes. 

The  first  step  for  public  secondary  education  to  take,  then, 
if  it  would  provide  the  completest  preparation  for  after-life, 
is  to  assert  and  to  secure  absolute  independence  of  the  col¬ 
leges — independence,  that  is,  in  matters  of  curriculum.  This 
being  done,  there  will  be  possible  in  the  high  school  that 
breadth  of  thought  and  variety  of  teaching  essential  to  a  com¬ 
plete  and  impartial  preparation  for  all  vocations.  Freedom 
and  breadth  once  secured  to  secondary  education,  the  col¬ 
leges  will  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order,  and  will 
establish  better  standards  for  admission;  not  arbitrary  ones, 
based  upon  their  own  supposed  needs,  but  rational  ones  in¬ 
citing  to  the  be.st  and  widest  attainments  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school,  and  so  flexible  that,  no  matter  what  may  have 
been  his  original  goal,  the  pupil  who  has  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  any  good  secondary  course  may,  at  the  last  moment, 
deflect  himself,  without  delay  or  additional  labor,  into  the  col¬ 
lege  doors. 

Agreeing  that  the  public  high  school  should  preserve 
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equality  toward  all  possible  vocations;  that  it  should  give  no 
advantage  or  encouragement  to  the  future  physician  over  the 
future  shopkeeper,  to  the  shopkeeper  over  the  mechanic,  or 
to  the  mechanic  over  the  professional  man:  how  shall  this 
equipoise  he  maintained?  Only  by  rigorously  excluding 
from  the  secondary  course  all  that  is  special  to  any  profession 
or  peculiar  to  any  trade,  and  by  adding  every  suitable  topic 
and  means  of  teaching  which  has  general  educational  value. 
Such  a  process  would  not  reduce  the  high  school  to  a  single 
uniform  course  of  study;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  at  once 
necessitate  wide  opportunity  for  selection  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil;  creating,  thereby,  as  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
secondary  work,  an  extensive  system  of  elective  study. 

Judiciously  supervised,  the  permission  of  choice  is,  in  itself, 
of  immense  value  at  the  high-school  age.  Moreover,  such 
permission  makes  possible,  without  disobedience  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  special  vocations  shall  not  be  favored,  direct 
vocational  preparation.  For  if  the  secondary  course  extend 
over  at  least  four  years,  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  fit  teachers, 
the  aptitudes  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  can  be  read¬ 
ily  discerned.  The  future  of  others  will  be  determined  by 
their  family  or  social  relations.  With  both  these  classes  it  is 
practicable  early  to  differentiate  their  work  and  to  lay  espe¬ 
cial  stress,  without  sacrifice  of  breadth,  upon  those  high- 
school  topics  which  bear  most  directly  upon  their  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  ultimate  vocations. 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  workers  to  whom  a  high- 
school  course  not  only  is  possible  but  should  be  made  equally 
beneficial;  the  professional  class,  the  commercial  class, 
the  industrial  class.  It  might  be  profitable  to  consider  how 
perfectly  the  usual  secondary  course  meets  the  needs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation;  but  since,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
strength  of  the  ordinary  high-school  curriculum — whether 
well  or  ill  planned — is  now  expended  upon  preparation  for  the 
professions,  that  minority  of  persons  may  be  passed  by,  in 
order  to  consider  the  vocational  training  provided  by  the 
secondary  school  for  that  immense  majority  of  skilled 
workers,  the  followers  of  commerce  and  the  industrial  arts. 
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The  question  is  best  approached  from  the  other  direction, 
by  inquiring  what  are  the  qualities  that  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  railroad  official,  the  foreman  of  a  shop, 
seek  in  boys  who  come  into  their  employ  to  earn  eventual 
promotion  to  positions  of  responsibility.  They  do  not  de¬ 
mand  technical  knowledge;  that  is  to  be  gained  only  by  ex¬ 
perience  behind  the  counter,  at  the  desk,  upon  the  road,  with 
the  machine  or  tool.  Such  technical  knowledge  cannot  be 
given — ought  not  to  be  given  if  it  could — in  the  school; 
scarcely  can  it  be  imparted  in  any  establishment  other  than 
that  to  which  the  boy  is  to  be  attached,  so  peculiar  to  each 
office  or  shop  is  the  skill  required  to  sell  its  goods,  to  keep  its 
books,  to  handle  its  machinery.  In  that  direction,  therefore, 
the  'prentice  mind  is  preferably  smoothed  wax  whereon  the 
better  to  impress  the  methods,  the  ideas,  the  spirit  individual 
to  each  establishment. 

There  are  many  other  things,  however,  which  the  employer 
of  a  high-school  graduate  does  want  very  much;  and  because 
he  cannot  often  secure  them  he  complains  loudly  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Not  seldom  he  maintains  that  the  less  schooling  an  ap¬ 
prentice  has  the  better.  Truly,  as  regards  schooling  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  he  is  not  far  wrong.  There  is  a  sort  of  teaching 
which  destroys  the  mother-wit  and  dulls  the  ambition  of  the 
brightest  and  most  eager  boy;  tho,  happily,  schools  of  that 
ill  character  are  increasingly  more  rare. 

What  are  these  (pialities  which  every  employer  of  unskilled 
boy-power — to  be  transformed  along  certain  lines  into  skilled 
man-pow'er — wants?  First:  good  morals.  The  lad  must  be 
trustworthy,  honest,  truth-telling,  not  easily  tempted,  sturdy 
to  withstand  the  moral  ordeal  which  life  holds  for  everyone. 

Secondly : 'good  health.  The  teaching  and  training  which, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  the  employer  must  give  to  his  em¬ 
ployees  is,  from  his  standpoint,  an  investment  of  capital ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  secure  such  sound  flesh-and-blood  into  which 
to  put  this  capital  that  there  will  be  little  risk  of  physical  bank¬ 
ruptcy  just  as  he  and  his  employee  begin  to  reap,  from  the 
technical  knowledge  and  proved  faithfulness  of  the  latter, 
large  dividends  upon  the  original  investment. 
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Thirdly:  gumption.  No  better  than  this  homely  word  can 
be  found  to  express  that  combination  of  alertness,  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  ready  wit,  power  to  seize  opportunities  and  to  sur¬ 
mount  difficulties,  which,  next  to  good  health  and  morals, 
is  most  essential  to  a  man’s  success. 

Fourthly:  power  of  concentration.  That  is,  ability  to  work 
hard  and  long  and  intensely,  shutting  out  all  other  thoughts 
and  interests,  and  reaching  by  the  (piickest  path  the  largest 
measure  of  result. 

Fifthly:  manual  power.  Nf)t  mere  skill  in  hand-work,  but 
excellence  in  handiness.”  This  implies  an  understanding 
between  the  brain  and  hand  so  perfect  that,  no  matter  how 
new  or  seemingly  difficult  the  manual  task,  it  is  no  sooner 
understood  by  the  mind  than  the  willing  muscles  instantly  re¬ 
spond. 

F'inally,  the  employer,  especially  in  commercial  pursuits, 
asks,  almost  despairingly,  that  the  apprentice  shall  have 
familiarity  with  and  power  over  the  tools  of  social  communi- 
catipn:  over  reading,  writing,  spelling,  speech,  expression, 
and  the  use  of  numbers.  How  simple  this  require¬ 
ment!  Yet  how  rare  the  secondary,  or  even  the  col¬ 
lege,  graduate  who  can  so  wield  the  tool  of  writing 
that  what  he  Writes  is  both  mechanically  legible  and 
handsome  and  intellectually  clear  and  forcible;  who 
has  such  command  over  the  tool  of  speech  that  he  does  not 
offend  by  errors,  does  not  mislead  others,  does  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  himself;  who  so  apperceives  the  printed  word  that  it  is 
a  real  interpreter,  not  a  barrier,  between  his  understanding 
and  the  writer’s  thought;  who  can  use  the  tool  of  numbers 
rapidly,  easily,  and  without  question  of  the  result. 

Given  a  boy  with  good  morals  and  sound  health,  who  can 
read  understandingly,  speak  clearly,  write  legibly,  grammati¬ 
cally,  and  forcefully,  and  cipher  correctly;  let  him  have,  be¬ 
sides,  tact  (which  comes  by  nature),  gumption,  handiness, 
and  the  power  of  working  both  hard  and  effectively — the 
business  and  industrial  world  is  his  to  choose  from;  for  his 
worth  will  have  but  few  competitors. 

These  being  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  young  man  who 
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is  to  go  into  trade,  into  transportation,  into  manufacturing, 
into  artisanship,  the  recent,  if  not  the  present,  practice  of 
secondary  education  would  predicate  widely  different  needs 
for  him  who  is  to  enter  the  professions.  But  examination 
may  show  otherwise.  Good  morals  and  good  health  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  cannot  disjjense  with;  the  strain  upon  both  is 
no  less — and  no  greater — in  the  professional  training  than 
in  what  is,  after  all,  its  counterpart:  the  mercantile  or  manu¬ 
facturing  apprenticeship.  Gumption,  surely,  is  needful  to 
the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the  engineer;  and  while  the 
clergyman  may  believe  himself  exempt,  no  teacher,  certainly, 
can  attain  success  without  it.  No  teacher,  again,  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  ability  to  concentrate,  and  he  is  but  a  dilet¬ 
tante  follower  of  the  other  professions  who  lacks  the  power 
of  hard,  continuous,  telling  work.  Manual  skill,  in  a  nar¬ 
row  sense,  is  perhaps  not  vital  to  many  professions;  but, 
broadly  speaking,  that  man  is  but  half  developed  in  whom 
there  is  not  perfect  understanding  between  the  muscles  and 
the  brain.  Finally,  as  to  the  tools  of  social  communication, 
that  professional  man  is  enormously  handicapped  who  has 
not  perfect  command  of  his  tongue,  of  his  pen,  of  the  printed 
word,  and  of  the  mathematical  symbol. 

Additional  to  these  (pialifications,  however,  the  ambitious 
follower  of  the  professions  needs  others — needs  them  not 
merely  as  sources  of  culture  and  good  citizenship,  but  for 
bare  utility  in  bis  cho.sen  work.  This  added  knowledge 
may  be  classed,  by  an  extension  of  its  meaning,  under  the 
general  and  time-honored  term.  Humanities.  The  profes¬ 
sional  man,  that  is,  must  have  acquaintance  with  history,  with 
politics,  with  languages,  with  literature,  with  the  fine  arts, 
with  that  vast  body  of  past  and  present  human  experience 
and  aspiration,  real  familiarity  with  which  marks  the 
broadly  educated  man.  Rut  it  is  to  attain,  among  other 
things,  this  very  body  of  knowledge  that  he  takes  his  four 
years  at  college:  and  not  until  the  youth  reaches  college  age 
is  he  prepared  fully  to  assimilate  social  learning  and  fruitfully 
to  receive  literary  and  je.sthetic  training.  .\nd  with  this 
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added  education  of  the  professional  man  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  is  not  concerned. 

Let  me  repeat.  'I'he  secondary  school,  being  public, 
should  be,  in  the  best  sense,  common.  Its  pupils  come  at  an 
age  when  they  should  be  helped  to  expand  and  to  learn  their 
aptitudes,  not  forced  to  contract  into  a  single  path  of  college 
preparation.  Hence  it  must  offer  equal  and  impartial  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  preparation  for  all  possible  vocations.  Hence  its 
main  body  of  work  must  be  limited  to  securing  those  quali¬ 
ties,  fundamental  to  all  businesses  and  professions,  which 
have  been  enumerated:  good  morals,  sound  health,  gump¬ 
tion,  power  of  concentration,  manual  power,  and  those  tools 
of  learning  that  are  still  called,  rather  foolishly,  the  three  R’s. 

Thoro  command  of  these  three  R’s  is  .secured  to  the 
pupil  only  by  eternal  vigilance.  No  occasional  practice  of 
them  will  at  all  suffice.  Alike  in  the  .secondary  and  in  the 
elementary  school,  during  every  moment  of  the  sessions, 
writing,  spelling,  speaking,  composition,  expression,  cipher¬ 
ing,  must  be  under  sleepless  inspection.  Every  exercise, 
every  recitation,  every  laboratory  report,  should  be  a  double 
test:  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  topic  itself,  of  his  skill 
with  the  tools  by  which  he  makes  that  knowledge  evident. 
Hardly  a  skilled  career  can  be  imagined  in  which  .such  early 
vigilance  will  not  be  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

Concentration,  the  power  of  hard  and  effective  work,  is  a 
habit  that  can  be  formed  only  in  youth.  Most  high  schools 
are  much  too  lenient  in  this  matter  of  concentration.  Their 
sessions  are  too  short,  thoroness  in  everything  that  the  pupil 
does  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon,  the  proportion  of  wo¬ 
men  teachers  (for  boys)  is  too  large,  manly  standards  are  not 
strongly  enough  maintained,  and  the  study-time  is  not 
so  sharply  supervised  as  are  the  recitation  periods.  If  a  boy 
at  fourteen  seeks  em])1oyment  he  must,  fortunately  for  him, 
work  hard  for  many  hours  a  day.  If  he  remains  in  the  high 
school  until  his  eighteenth  year,  long  hours  of  labor  are  still 
in  store  for  him.  What  an  immense  advantage  for  that  boy  if 
those  four  intervening  years  could  be  spent  in  laborious  and 
exacting  exercises  performed,  not  for  an  indifferent  em- 
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ployer,  but  under  the  wise  and  discriminating  supervision  of 
trained  teachers.  Seven  hours  a  day  during  five  days  a  week 
and  at  least  three  hours  on  Saturday  would  not  be  too  many 
for  the  high-school  pupil;  provided,  of  course,  that  these  ex¬ 
tended  sessions  were  not  spent  in  a  treadmill  of  brain-worry, 
but  were  properly  divided  among  recitations,  laboratory 
work,  manual  training,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  that 
during  these  sessions,  and  not  afterward,  the  greater  part 
of  the  pupil’s  preparation  study  should  be  done.  The  worst, 
and  one  of  the  commonest,  of  habits  is  that  of  dawd¬ 
ling.  Few  things  contribute  more  to  foster  it  than  home 
study,  where  the  average  boy  or  girl,  without  method 
or  definiteness,  with  no  acquired  power  of  concentration,  only 
half  understanding  and  totally  indifferent,  yawns  the  evening 
away  in  an  attempt  to  learn  lessons  which,  under  intelligent 
supervision,  might  be  acquired,  and  acquired  pleasurably, 
within  an  hour.  Half  the  task  of  the  schools  should  be  to 
teach  youth  how  to  learn;  for  the  popular  ignorance  and  in¬ 
difference  regarding  social  and  political  questions  vital  to  the 
republic  are  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that  the  people, 
at  school,  have  never  learned  how  to  bring  their  minds  to 
bear  upon  new  problems.  Any  necessity  for  thought  or  for 
inductive  reasoning  fills  them  with  dismay.  If  the  scope  of 
the  high  school  could  be  so  broadened  as  to  attract  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  youth,  if  its  day  could  be  lengthened  and  filled 
with  a  variety  of  .systematic  and  carefully  correlated  exercises 
tending  to  develop,  among  other  things,  the  power  of  concen¬ 
tration,  the  vocations  would  find  a  new  race  seeking  admis¬ 
sion  to  them;  a  race  able  to  develop  old  and  to  acquire  new 
ideas;  a  race  not  only  knowing  how  to  work,  but  not  afraid 
to  work;  a  race  regarding  whom  no  employer  would  think 
of  asserting  that  it  had  been  spoiled  by  schooling. 

Unhappily,  one  cannot  establish  courses  in  gumption;  but 
one  can  put  into  the  high  school  many  subjects  that  promote 
its  growth.  Foremost  among  these  will  be  mathematics,  the 
sciences,  and  manual  training:  anything,  indeed,  suited  to 
high-school  age,  which  compels  a  youth  to  do,  largely,  his 
own  studying  and  thinking;  to  employ,  in  the  highest  possible 
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measure,  the  inductive  method,  liow  completely  the  stereo¬ 
typed  secondary  course  of  but  a  few  years  ago  failed  to  pro¬ 
mote  sharpness  of  the  faculties,  exactness  of  observation, 
quickness  of  thought,  readiness  of  inference!  Yet  what  vo¬ 
cation  in  these  electric  days  does  not  demand,  above  all  else, 
these  very  qualities? 

Manual  power,  handiness,  arises  from  the  same  sources  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  does  gumption;  for  the  two  are  in 
close  relation.  The  stupid,  unalert  mind  and  the  awkward 
hand  have  their  root  equally  in  a  sluggish  nervous  system, 
unaroused  interest,  unstirred  ambition.  Find  studies  that 
will  supply  these  deficiencies  and  the  boy  will  be  transformed. 
Some  pupils  will  need  one  stimulus,  some,  another;  but  the 
readiest  way  to  find  what  is  required  is  thru  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  the  workshop,  where,  as  in  no  other  place,  the  wise 
teacher  can  read  the  inmost  workings  of  the  pupil’s  nature 
and  determine,  almost  without  fail,  what  stimulus  must  be 
supplied  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 

Good  health  may  not  lend  itself  to  examination  by  the  col¬ 
leges;  yet  the  high-school  authorities  have  no  greater  duty 
than  to  preserve  and  foster  it.  However  wicked  it  may  seem 
to  spend  the  people’s  money  upon  gymnasiums  rather  tlian 
upon  “  book-learrring,”  their  taxes  cannot  be  put  at  any  more 
profitable  usury.  The  money  loss  to  the  country  thru  pre¬ 
ventable  illness,  untimely  death,  and  disease-induced  crime  is 
appalling.  Even  greater,  if  possible,  is  the  loss  thru  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  inefficiency  of  workers  kept  in  a  low  state 
of  health  by  bad  food,  lack  of  proper  exercise,  and  other  non- 
hygienic  conditions.  Therefore,  not  only  should  gymnastic 
exercise  be  made  as  serious  as  any  other  study  of  the  high 
school;  the  sound,  sensible,  and  complete  teaching  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  hygiene  should  extend  thruout  the  course.  No  fool¬ 
ish  maundering  about  alcohol  and  tobacco;  but  a  thoro  train¬ 
ing  in  right  physical  living  that  will  fortify  against  intemper¬ 
ance  of  every  kind. 

With  high-school  courses  aiming  to  preserve  sound  bodies, 
to  develop  quickness  of  observation,  clearness  of  thought, 
readiness  of  reasoning;  with  its  lengthened  day  distributed 
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judiciously  over  a  wide  range  of  mental,  manual,  and  gymnas¬ 
tic  exercises;  with  the  powers  of  its  pupils  thus  educated  in 
the  highest  degree;  self-understanding,  self-respect,  self- 
government,  except  in  horn  degenerates,  will  follow  almost 
as  of  course.  And  upon  these  depend  good  morals.  Secure, 
therefore,  a  rational,  flexible,  really  educative  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  maintained  by  professional,  not  amateur,  teachers  of 
the  highest  personal  ideals,  and  the  good  morals  of  those  who 
receive  it  will  be  practically  assured.  Without  this,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  with  it.  didactic  morality  is  wholly  ineffectual. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  would  be  presumptuous,  to  go  into 
the  details  of  such  a  high-school  course  as  has  been  advo¬ 
cated.  Sufficient  to  reiterate  that  the  range  of  topics  should 
be  so  broad  as  to  permit  of  wide  election;  that  choice  of 
studies  should  follow  the  channels  of  the  pupil’s  indicated 
needs  and  tastes,  toward  his  probable  vocation;  that  every 
subject  taught  should  have  for  its  main  object  not  the  giving 
of  information,  but  the  building  up  of  character.  Above  all. 
let  the  high  school  be  homogeneous.  Let  not  the  work  that 
it  has  to  do  be  scattered  and  divided.  As  a  transient  meas¬ 
ure,  in  order  to  the  dignity  of  the  long-neglected  vocations,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  separate  English  high  schools 
and  manual-training  high  schools;  but  this  divorce  should  be 
permitted  only  as  preparatorv  to  the  time  when  every  right¬ 
ful  secondary  subject  will  find  its  full  development  in  a  single 
high-school  building,  when  the  future  followers  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  of  commerce,  of  artisanship,  will  all  be  broadly  edu¬ 
cated  under  one  roof,  with  many  subjects  in  common,  but 
with  complete  opportunity  of  elective  study  to  prepare  each 
in  the  amplest  and  most  rational  way  for  a  career  of  useful¬ 
ness. 

With  such  breadth  and  such  democracy,  with  such  high 
aims  and  methods,  the  secondary  school  cannot  fail,  not  only 
to  establish  a  solid  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  any  vocation, 
but  also  to  make  for  the  soundest  and  most  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship. 


Boston,  Mass. 


James  P.  Munroe 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS  AT  CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 

I  am  somewhat  ashamed  to  speak  to  you  here  at  all  about 
what  is  being  done  in  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which  I  feel 
that  we  fall  far  below  your  standard,  and  that  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  prospect  of  our  mending  our  ways  and  coming  nearer 
to  it.  We  have,  indeed,  a  very  large  number  of  students  at 
Cambridge  who  intend  to  make  teaching  their  profession.  I 
fancy  that,  taking  account  of  the  women’s  colleges  as  well  as 
the  men’s,  we  have  an  entry  of  one  thousand  students  every 
year;  and  of  those — 1  can  guess,  and  it  is  a  mere  guess — 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  possibly  three  hundred,  enter 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Eor  the  most  part,  the  men  aim 
at  obtaining  eni])loyment  in  the  large  public  schools,  as  we 
call  them.  We  use  that  term  in  a  different  sense  from  yours. 
Our  public  schools  are  not  elementary  schools, — the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  -being  divided,  according  to  their  religious 
affiliations,  into  board,  British,  and  Church, — public  schools 
in  our  sense  are  the  great  endowed  schools  like  Eton  and 
Harrow.  Besides,  there  are  many  university  men  who  obtain 
masterships  in  ])reparatory  schools  to  which  boys  are  sent 
from  eight  to  thirteen,  in  preparation  for  the  public  schools. 
This  is  the  backbone  of  the  English  system  of  education,  with 
which  the  university  men  are  concerned.  It  is  mainly  from 
those  public  schools,  and  from  schools  that  copy  their  stand¬ 
ards  and  methods,  that  the  students  who  enter  the  universi¬ 
ties  come.  We  have,  of  course,  many  facilities  now  for  boys 
from  the  elementary  .schools  to  be  trained  so  as  to  come  up 
to  the  universities;  what  we  call  the  educational  ladder  is  very 
complete;  but  at  the  same  time  the  number  who  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  it  is  comparatively  limited.  .'Xnd  there¬ 
fore  when  one  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  schools  to  the  uni- 
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versities  or  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  schools,  one  is 
thinking  entirely  of  these  public  schools  and  the  preparatory 
schools  that  fit  boys  for  them. 

With  regard  to  what  is  done  in  Cambridge  for  training 
teachers  for  those  schools,  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  de¬ 
scribing  it  because  our  institutions  are  so  anomalous.  We 
keep  a  university  that  is  chiefly  engaged  in  examining  and  in 
giving  certificates;  and  it  provides  examinations  and  certifi¬ 
cates  in  the  theory  and  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
Then  we  have  the  colleges,  which  are  the  analogues  of  your 
dormitories.  One  might  describe  them  as  residential  athletic 
clubs,  where  the  undergraduates  and  the  dons  live  together, 
and  see  a  great  deal  of  one  another;  but  the  main  tie  in  the 
college  is  of  a  social  kind.  And  when  I  have  spoken  of 
the  functions  of  the  university  and  the  colleges,  you  may  be 
inclined  to  ask  where  the  teaching  comes  in.  The  teaching 
is  pooled  between  the  university  and  the  colleges  in  the  most 
extraordinarily  different  proportions.  Nearly  all  the  science 
teaching  is  done  by  the  university.  The  classical  teaching 
is  done  by  the  colleges  and  not  by  the  university.  History 
teaching  is  organized  by  the  university,  and  paid  for  by  the 
colleges.  And  no  one  can  describe  in  general  terms  the  re¬ 
lation  of  one  body  to  the  others  with  respect  to  teaching.  I 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  done  for  the  training 
of  teachers  by  the  colleges.  It  is  all  done  by  the  university, 
and  the  amount  of  it  is  this:  There  are  three  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  given,  one  in  each  term  of  the  year;  one  of  these  is  on 
psychology  in  connection  with  teaching;  another  is  on  the 
history  of  education;  and  another  is  on  practical  educational 
matters.  TJiose  three  courses  of  lectures  are  some  of  them 
short — six  or  eight  lectures.  That  is  all  that  is  done  in  the 
university,  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  instruction, 
and  an  examination  at  the  end,  that  certificates  are  given. 
That  is,  as  I  believe,  all  we  do,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  that  we 
are  likely  to  do.  I  dare  say  you  might  find  people  who  would 
tell  you  that  we  are  making  a  beginning  and  that  the  system 
will  grow.  But  my  judgment  is  the  other  way,  and  I  can 
only  try  and  give  you  the  grounds  for  it. 
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The  chief  thing  about  it  is  this.  So  far  as  I  see,  the  head¬ 
masters  of  the  schools  do  not  want  the  certificates.  They  do 
not  really  care  whether  the  teacher  has  been  trained  or  not. 
There  are  so  many  other  things  that  they  have  to  consider 
in  getting  a  new  teacher.  First,  they  want  to  be  sure  of  his 
..acquirements — what  he  knows  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
of  the  modern  languages;  or  whether  he  is  a  mathema¬ 
tician  and  can  do  some  physics;  and  then  they  want  a  man 
who  has  qualifications  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  post  he  is  required  to  fill.  They  want  the  best  man 
for  those  more  important  things.  The  question  whether  he 
knows  how  to  teach  or  not  they  do  not  care  about;  they  have 
perfect  confidence  that  he  will  be  able  to  learn  sooner  or  later. 
What  they  want  is  a  man  whom  the  boys  will  respect.  Be¬ 
cause,  if  they  get  this  sort  of  man.  all  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 
You  may  produce  any  number  of  certificates,  and  you  may 
show  all  sorts  of  things  about  university  tests,  but  they  will 
go  to  the  college  and  ask;  Was  he  a  popular  man  in  college? 
What  did  he  do  on  the  river?  Will  the  boys  respect 
him?  If  he  is  that  sort  of  man,  the  headmaster  will 
be  glad  to  have  him.  They  don’t  care  a  bit  for,  and 
they  don’t  encourage  him  to  learn  what  they  call 
the  “  tricks  of  the  trade.”  Then,  going  a  little  further, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  parents  would  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  headmasters  to  have  the  work  in  the  school  well 
done  by  trained  teachers.  But  the  parents  don’t  care  about 
it  either — not  a  little  bit.  One  of  the  curious  things  about 
Englishmen  is  that  as  a  race  we  have  no  respect  whatever  for 
learning.  And  we  don’t  judge  of  our  schools  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  in  them  at  all.  If  a  parent  is  considering  what  school  he 
will  send  his  son  to  he  will  talk  to  the  master,  and  say:  I 
want  to  send  him  here  because  I  think  he  will  be  made  a  man 
of.  That  is  the  term  they  use.  What  doe*s  it  mean?  One 
thing  is  that  the  boy  shall  be  taught  to  do  what  he  does  not 
like.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  what  the  instrument  is. 
It  may  be  compulsory  football — and  they  have  it  at  all  the 
schools  in  England.  Some  of  the  boys  don’t  like  it,  and 
most  of  the  mothers  do  not,  but  it  is  an  institution,  and  the 
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boy  must  conform  to  it.  He  must  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  That  is  the  first  process  in  our 
view  of  what  a  school  has  got  to  do — to  make  the  boy  do 
what  he  does  not  like.  Also  he  is  made  a  man  of  by  learning 
to  take  responsibility;  and  therefore  the  boys  have  a  great 
deal  of  supervision  of  one  another,  and  learn  never  to  shirk 
responsibility  and  especially,  what  seems  an  element  of  it,  not 
to  care  a  rap  what  anybody  says  of  him,  as  long  as  he  feels 
he  is  right  himself.  Those  are  the  things  that  a  boy  is  sent 
to  school  for.  Whether  he  learns  more  Latin  or  more  Greek 
— it  really  doesn’t  matter.  When  he  goes  to  college,  it  is 
the  same  thing.  At  college  the  ordinary  parent  cares  very 
little  indeed  about  learning.  He  wants  the  boy  to  go  there 
in  order  to  form  the  habits  of  a  gentleman.  By  that  we 
understand  that  he  should  know  how  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  free  time.  The  undergraduate  in  Cambridge  has  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  free  time.  He  need  scarcely  ever 
do  anything  unless  he  likes,  except  dine;  he  must  dine 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  boy  who  comes  up  to  college 
is  given  practical  freedom  about  managing  his  own  time.  We 
merely  provide  any  number  of  opportunities  and  try  to  make 
him  form  the  habit  of  doing  work,  not  because  he  has  got  to, 
but  because  he  feels  he  ought  to.  So,  if  he  learns,  he  learns 
under  the  stimulating  influences  there,  because  he  feels  an  in¬ 
terest  in  learning,  and  he  sometimes  becomes  an  enthusiastic 
student.  Then  he  takes  his  athletics,  because  he  enjoys 
them,  and  as  he  tries  to  apportion  his  day  between  these  in¬ 
terests,  there  is  the  formation  of  character  in  using  his  free 
time.  It  is  the  old  Greek  idea  of  rryoA?/ — the  free  time  that 
he  can  do  with  what  he  likes.  I'hat  is  what  nine  boys  out  of 
ten  are  sent  there  to  learn.  Parents  don’t  have  a  high  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  mere  intellectual  tests.  One  after  another  says: 
I  don’t  care  whdt  sort  of  a  degree  my  boy  takes;  it  is  too 
early  for  him  to  go  into  business,  and  1  want  him  to  come 
here  to  enjoy  the  social  advantages  of  the  place.  And  what 
they  mean  is  that  they  wish  him  to  learn  how  to  use  his  free 
time. 

So  neither  in  our  idea  of  school  life  or  of  college  life  does 
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learning  come  in  very  much,  and  therefore  we  do  not  bother 
very  much  about  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is  a  curious 
state  of  affairs.  Of  course  learning  is  not  absolutely  neg¬ 
lected.  In  my  own  college,  where  the  discipline  is  so  slack, 
we  have  produced  men  whose  names  are  not  unknown — a 
Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Thackeray,  and  a  Byron — 1  could  go 
on  with  some  others.  But  at  the  same  time.  Trinity 
is  not  judged  in  England  to-day  by  great  and  learned 
men  who  are  produced,  but  by  the  tone  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  That  is  what  people  care  about.  The  whole  of  the 
English  school  system  and  the  whole  of  the  college  system 
really  turn  on  this  extraordinary  conception  that  neither  a 
school  nor  ct)llege  is  a  jtlace  that  is  ])rimarily  concerned  with 
teaching.  I  believe  that  that  view  is  spreading  on  two  sides. 
It  is  growing  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland  they  do  have  some 
respect  for  learning  and  care  how  people  are  taught.  But 
the  English  type  of  school  is  being  introduced  into  Scotland 
at  the  present  time.  Two  of  the  largest  new  schools  in  the 
British  Islands  are  schools  on  the  English  model,  founded 
lately  in  Scotland.  Further,  we  have  the  same  type  of  school 
being  introduced  on  a  large  scale  for  girls,  and  the  whole  of 
the  movement  for  women’s  education  is  along  the  line  of  the 
public-school  idea,  especially  of  giving  responsibility  to  the 
girls.  This  paradoxical  type  of  school  is  developing  quite 
steadily. 

We  are  always  grumbling  about  this  state  of  things.  We 
write  to  the  newspapers,  and  explain  how  badly  the  schools 
do  the  teaching,  and  how  much  better  lessons  are  taught  in 
Germany,  and  then  we  send  our  boys  to  the  same  old  schools. 
Yet  they  do  turn  out  a  lot  of  boys  every  year  who  have 
learned  to  do  what  they  do  not  like,  and  have  learned  not  to 
shirk  responsibility,  and  who  just  on  that  account  are  pre- 
pered  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  up  their  share  of  the 
white  man’s  burden  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

William  Cunningham 
Fellow  and  Leciurkr  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  England 
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Uppingham  is  a  quiet  town  of  two  thousand  people,  at  the 
center  and  summit  of  Rutland,  the  smallest  county  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  lies  north  of  Cambridge,  near  Peterboro  and  Leices¬ 
ter.  In  1584  Robert  Johnson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester, 
established  a  charitable  trust,  to  maintain  a  grammar  school 
and  hospital  in  Uppingham  and  the  adjoining  town  of  Oak¬ 
ham,  six  miles  distant,  and  two  grammar  schools,  bearing  the 
names  of  the  two  towns,  have  been  maintained  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  Their  work  was,  however,  wholly  insignifi¬ 
cant  until  1853,  when  Edward  Thring  was  appointed  head¬ 
master  of  Uppingham. 

He  found, on  his  appointment, twenty-five  boys.  In  twelve 
years  he  had  raised  the  number  to  three  hundred.  He  found 
only  a  headmaster’s  house  and  an  Elizabethan  schoolroom, 
unadapted  to  school  needs.  Now  the  visitor  sees  the  noble 
chapel  and  the  great  schoolroom,  the  numerous  ivy-covered 
masters’  houses,  picturesquely  disposed  along  the  village 
street,  the  library  and  school  hospital,  the  gymnasium,  bath¬ 
house  with  swimming-basin,  fives-courts,  and  the  sunny 
playing-fields,  and  learns  with  wonder  that  all  this  trans¬ 
formation  of  town  and  school,  this  creation  of  a  new 
educational  force  in  England,  was  the  work,  almost  single- 
handed,  of  Edward  Thring,  the  most  original  educator 
in  England  of  the  last  forty  years. 

It  is  because  Thring’s  life  is  so  inspiring,  because  his  career 
and  achievenients  so  glorify  the  teacher’s  work,  that  all 
who  have  education  at  heart  will  be  glad  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  what  was  done  at  Uppingham. 

Altho  Thring  had  published  two  characteristic  books.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  school  in  1865,  and  Theory  and  practice  of  teach- 

'  Edward  Thring,  headmaster  of  Uppingham  School — life,  diary,  and  letters. 
— Hy  George  R.  P.-irkin,  principal  of  Upper  Canada  College.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company,  189S.  2  vols.,  340,  321  p.  $4. 
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ing  in  1883,  and  altho  he  was  such  a  reformer  that  his  school 
and  his  methods  were  matters  of  violent  discussion  during 
his  life-time,  yet  the  opportunity  to  know  the  man  intimately 
has  only  just  been  offered  thru  the  extended  biography  in 
two  volumes,  by  Mr.  Parkin.  The  biographer,  selected 
by  Thring,  has  exercised  great  self-control  in  respect 
to  the  amount  contributed  by  himself  to  the  volumes,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  allow  his  teacher  to  speak  thru  his  own  voluminous 
diaries,  which  covered  all  Thring’s  working  life.  One  must 
combine  the  unrestrained  utterances  of  the  diary  with  what 
was  previously  accessible  in  Thring’s  works  to  form  a  just 
idea  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Edward  Thring  was  born  in  1821,  in  a  little  village  in  Som¬ 
erset,  where  his  father  was  at  once  sole  landed-proprietor  and 
beneficed  clergyman.  The  mother  was  of  a  family  distin¬ 
guished  for  scholarship,  her  brother.  Dr.  Jenkins,  having 
been  a  well-known  master  of  Balliol.  The  manor-house  in 
Alford  was  a  delightful  home,  where  all  the  pleasures  of 
country  life  were  at  hand,  but  Edward  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
nine,  to  a  small  private  school,  and  later,  in  due  order,  to 
Eton  and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  so  that  he  did  not  have 
many  years  for  the  impressions  of  his  father’s  home.  His 
father  was  a  polished  scholar,  a  man  of  severe  and  unbending 
requirements  in  the  family  circle,  with  the  tastes  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  country  gentleman,  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  to 
gratify.  The  mother  was  loving  and  gentle,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice.  There  were  six  children  besides  Edward: 
the  oldest  son.  Lord  Thring,  a  distinguished  jurist;  a  younger 
son  Godfrey,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  many  beautiful,  reli¬ 
gious  hymns. 

Edward  Thring  early  attracted  attention  by  his  quick,  sharp 
mind.  He  was  active  on  the  playground  as  well  as  brilliant 
in  the  lesson-room,  and  he  had  the  honor,  at  Eton  in  1841, 
of  being  elected  the  last  captain  of  the  Montem,  a  gorgeous 
triennial  pageant,  attended  by  royalty,  and  abolished,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  extravagance,  in  1844. 

He  became  Fellow  of  King’s  college  in  1844  and  he  closed 
his  university  life,  the  best  classic  of  his  year,  in  1846,  after 
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five  years  of  residence  in  Cambridge.  We  find  him  next  in 
Gloucester,  as  curate.  Here  he  began  to  teach  in  the  parish 
schools,  and  it  was  in  dealing  with  the  little,  neglected  boys 
that  he  acquired  his  skill  in  teaching.  The  Cambridge  hon- 
orman  found  it  no  easy  task  to  get  at  the  minds  of  the  little 
laborers’  sons,  with  heads  completely  unfurnished  and  no 
time  to  give  to  study.  At  Gloucester  he  worked  out  his  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar,  in  the  form  of  lessons  in  language  for  chil¬ 
dren  who  must  be  taught  grammar  without  ever  looking  into 
a  book.  The  intensity  of  his  work  compelled  a  rest,  and  he 
spent  several  years  of  broken  health  in  desultory,  yet  contin¬ 
uous,  activity.  In  this  period  came  foreign  travel  and  much 
out-of-door  life.  In  1852  he  had  started  from  England  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  his  ac(iuaintance  with,  at  Rome,  and 
subse(|uent  engagement  to  Miss  Koch,  a  highly  educated 
German  woman,  ended  all  plans  of  travel  and  brought  him 
back  to  England  to  seek  work  as  a  teacher. 

His  name  was  suggested  for  a  mastership  at  Eton,  but 
objection  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  him  on  account  of  his 
abrupt  manners.  Learning  of  a  vacancy  at  Uppingham,  he 
went  to  look  over  the  field,  and  remarked  to  a  friend,  on  his 
return:  “  I  think  I  have  found  my  work  to-day.”  In  fact  his 
appointment  soon  followed,  September  7,  1853,  and  three 
days  later  he  assumed  his  duties.  In  the  December  follow¬ 
ing  he  married  and  took  his  wife  to  her  new  home. 

To  most  men  the  opening  would  have  seemed  most  un¬ 
promising.  In  the  near  vicinity  was  Rugby,  still  filled  with 
memories  of  Arnold,  who  had  died  only  eight  years  ‘before, 
and  greatly  prospering  under  Tait,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  entire  income  of  Uppingham  was  only  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  of  this  only  four  hundred  pounds  were 
devoted  to  the  salaries  of  the  headmaster  and  his  assistant. 
Moreover,  the  board  of  control  was  positively  unfriendly  to 
the  transformation  of  the  little  grammar  school  into  a  great 
educational  center,  and  strove  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the 
school ! 

Thring’s  achievement  seems  almost  incredible.  The 
school  was  made  to  build  itself.  Thring  established  imme- 
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diately  a  reputation  for  peculiar  power  in  arousing  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  boys.  The  school  grew  steadily  by  force  of  its 
own  vigorous  life.  New  masters’  houses  were  added  as  they 
were  recpiired,  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  they  were,  in  almost 
all  cases,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  masters  who  were  called  to 
occupy  them,  who  served,  as  a  rule,  with  no  other  salary 
than  the  income  from  their  houses.  Phe  post  of  house-mas¬ 
ter  was  rendered  still  less  desirable,  pecuniarily,  because  of 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  boys  in  each  house  to  thirty. 
It  seems  almost  im])ossible  that  Thring  should  have  been  able 
to  attract  and  retain  able  men  on  such  conditions.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  masters  who  owned  their  own  houses 
must  have  had  a  very  inde])endent  feeling  as  to  their  manage¬ 
ment  of  them.  Such  was  certainly  the  case;  and  yet,  so  great 
was  Thring’s  compelling  force,  the  school  throve  and  grew. 
Later,  by  voluntary  contributions  of  friends  of  Uppingham, 
a  beautiful  chapel,  costing  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  a  fine 
school-building  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars,  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  trustees.  The  entire  value  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  needs  of  the  school,  and  paid  for  from  sources 
outside  the  trustees,  was  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

It  was  one  of  .Thring’s  most  frequently  reiterated  princi¬ 
ples  that  a  school  exists  for  the  average  boy.  A  school  is  for 
training,  he  .said,  and  the  dull,  as  well  as  the  bright,  may  be 
made  to  receive  this  training.  The  merit  of  a  school  is 
guaged,  not  so  much  by  the  prize  winners  whom  it  turns  out, 
who  will  learn  anyway,  as  by  the  growth  in  character  of  the 
boys  of  the  rank  and  file.  An  easy  way  to  give  a  school  repu¬ 
tation,  Thring  saw,  was  to  turn  off  dull  boys  and  troublesome 
boys,  but  these,  he  felt,  were  precisely  the  boys  who  needed 
the  school.  Therefore,  so  long  as  they  were  not  immoral  or 
disobedient,  he  took  great  pains  with  such. 

.Another  point  on  which  he  laid  great  .stress  was  individual 
attention  to  pupils.  He  limited  the  number  of  boys  in 
boarding-houses  to  thirty,  and  m  mathematical  and  clas.sical 
classes  to  twenty-five,  in  modern  language  classes  to  ten,  that 
no  pupil  might  escape  the  teacher’s  best  influence.  With  a 
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similar  object  he  limited  the  size  of  the  whole  school  to  three 
hundred,  believing  this  number  to  represent  the  limit  of  the 
headmaster’s  personal  knowledge  of  each  pupil,  for  he  said 
that  as  soon  as  a  headmaster’s  knowledge  of  any  boy  became 
less  than  that  of  one  of  the  undermasters,  he  ceased  to  be 
headmaster  to  that  pupil. 

A  favorite  phrase  with  Thring  was  the  “  almighty  wall.” 
By  this  he  sought  to  indicate  the  great  importance  of 
buildings  to  the  well-being  of  a  school.  There  is  a 
silent,  constant,  mighty  effect  of  complete,  carefully  planned 
arrangements.  Thring  knew  by  experience  how  many  of 
the  English  schools  were  carried  on  in  buildings  not  adapted 
to  school  uses.  He  remembered  the  “  Long  Chamber  ”  at 
Eton,  and  he  emphasized,  over  and  over  again,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  mechanism.  Care  for  the  mechanical  ])ai  t  of  your 
school,  he  said,  as  if  the  school  were  all  mechanism,  and  for 
the  spiritual  side,  as  if  mechanism  were  nothing;  get  the  great 
advantage  of  good  arrangements  on  your  side  and,  in  genera¬ 
tions  to  come,  the  school  will  reap  the  benefit.  The  reader 
must  understand  how  inclusive  a  thing  was  Thring’s  “'al¬ 
mighty  wall.”  It  included  arrangement  of  rooms,  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  kitchens,  lavatories,  closets,  carpenter- 
shops,  fives-courts,  etc.,  etc. 

Another  phrase  was  the  “  mighty  ten  years.”  The  full 
time  spent  by  the  English  boy  in  training  for  the  university 
is  ten  years.  These  are  the  “  mighty  ten  years.”  Thring 
never  forgot  the  power  which  was  lodged  in  the  schools, 
where  the  minds  which  were  to  rule  England  and  her  colonies 
received  their  impress.  No  man  could  feel  more  constantly 
or  more  profoundly  the  dignity  and  influence  of  his  calling. 
Immature,  tlioughtless  tho  the  boys  were,  he  was  able  to  read 
the  possibilities  below  the  surface. 

Thring  was  in  advance  of  other  English  headma.sters,  too, 
in  the  variety  of  occupation  which  he  provided.  All  boys 
cannot  be  interested  in  the  .same  things,  and  one  must  find 
some  strong  interest  for  each.  So  he  established,  first  of  all 
headmasters,  a  gymnasium.  A  carpenter’s  shop  followed,  a 
kind  of  precursor  of  manual  training.  Himself  fond  of  na- 
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ture  and  of  plants,  he  provided  gardens  so  that  each  boy- 
might  have  his  plot. 

Thring’s  marriage  with  a  German  wife  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  better  knowledge  of  German  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  schoolmaster  of  his  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  results  in  his  school.  This,  not  only  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  given  for  the  study  of  French  and  German  at  Up¬ 
pingham,  but  especially  in  the  attention  devoted  to  music 
and  drawing.  In  no  school  in  England  was  music  so  culti¬ 
vated.  The  first  step  was  the  engagement  of  an  able  musi¬ 
cian  and  skillful  teacher,  and  interest  spread  until  all  the 
boys  whose  voices  were  in  condition  to  sing  were  in  the 
singing  classes,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys  were 
taking  instrumental  music.  The  great  violinist,  Joachim, 
was  so  interested  in  the  effort  that  he  personally  gave  a  con¬ 
cert  before  the  school. 

One  of  Thring’s  plans  for,  as  he  called  it,  “honoring  les¬ 
sons  ’’  was  to  have  the  fine,  new  schoolroom  decorated  at  an 
expense  of  several  hundred  pounds,  with  mural  paintings. 

The  subject  of  internal  arrangements  of  school  buildings 
naturally  received  careful  thought  from  Thring.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  which  he  approved  was  a  small  individual  study 
for  each  boy — a-  room  large  enough  to  hold  the  necessary 
books  and  means  for  study,  but  too  small  to  accommodate  a 
companion — and  an  individual  cubicle,  or  alcove,  set  off  from 
a  moderate-sized  dormitory.  This  arrangement,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  best  in  point  of  economy,  hygiene,  and 
morals,  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  best  American 
boarding-schools,  e.  g.,  in  Groton  school. 

One  of  Thring’s  most  characteristic  utterances  is  that  in 
which  he  declares  that  it  is  natural  for  boys  to  be  inattentive, 
and  that  the  very  thing  which  a  teacher  is  for,  is  to  rouse  in¬ 
terest  and  make  attention  possible.  “  Boys  can  learn  if  they 
think  it  worth  while.  It  is  the  teacher’s  business  to  make  it 
worth  zvhile.” 

Difficult  indeed  it  is  to  give  any  idea  of  the  force,  of  the 
resources,  of  this  educator  and  of  his  mastery  of  every  side  of 
the  calling  into  which  he  threw  his  whole  self  for  thirty-four 
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years.  What  this  man,  who  recognized  so  fully  the  value  of 
appliances,  could  do  without  them,  was  shown  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  he  uprooted  his 
school  and  carried  it  across  England  to  Borth,  on  the  Welsh 
coast.  Here,  in  a  summer  hotel,  with  its  outlying  cottages, 
the  life  of  the  school  and  all  its  various  activities  went  on  un¬ 
impaired.  Scarcely  a  pupil  was  lost  by  the  change,  and  the 
school  was  stronger  than  ever  when  it  returned  to  Upping¬ 
ham,  at  Easter,  1877,  after  a  year  of  absence.  Meanwhile 
new  water-works  and  a  new  drainage  system  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  town  and  all  danger  of  the  return  of  such  an 
epidemic  removed.  The  episode  was  a  most  romantic  one, 
well  chronicled  in  the  London  press,  and  a  special  account, 
called  “  Uppingham  by  the  sea  ”  was  published. 

An  illustration  of  Thring’s  interest  in  fellow-workers  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  Conference  of  Headmasters,  now 
a  very  large  and  important  organization,  owed  its  origin  to 
his  suggestion,  and  held  its  first  meeting,  of  thirteen  head¬ 
masters,  at  Uppingham  in  1869. 

Equally  important  was  Thring’s  support  of  the  cause  of 
education  for  women.  An  association  of  headmistresses  had 
been  formed,  and  Thring  hit  upon  the  delicate  courtesy  of 
inviting  this  body  to  Upi)ingham.  in  June,  1887.  He  could 
show  them  much  true  work  aiul  well-i)lanned  working  ma¬ 
chinery.  Here  is  a  leaf  from  liis  diary  at  this  time:  “  1  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  education  of  women,  the  queens 
of  life,  sent  to  teach  us  how  much  more  powerful,  lovable, 
and  lovely  weakness  is  than  brute  force,  either  of  hand  or 
head,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  put  it  in  a  right  channel.” 
After  the  meeting  he  writes:  “  They  were  a  delightful  com¬ 
pany,  entirely  free  from  all  nonsense;  not  a  trace  of  ‘  woman’s 
rights  ’  about  them,  but  most  sensible,  sober-minded  workers 
and  thinkers.  They  have  all  now  gone,  but  I  feel  the  great 
importance  of  the  meeting  more  and  more,  as  I  gather  my 
thoughts  after  it.”  In  his  address  to  the  schoolmistresses  he 
referred  to  the  first  headmasters’  meeting  held  in  the  same 
room  eighteen  years  before.  This  he  calls  a  most  happy 
omen,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  higher  place  to  the  as- 
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sembly  of  women;  “  Both  because  the  rough,  instrumental 
work  of  the  world  is  done  by  men,  whilst  the  fine  and  delicate 
life-power,  with  its  influence  on  life,  is  done  by  women,  and 
also  because  you  are  fresh  and  enthusiastic  and  compara¬ 
tively  untrammeled,  whilst  we  are  weighed  down  by  tradi¬ 
tion.  The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  you.”  Among  the  let¬ 
ters  from  headmistresses  this  may  be  quoted:  “  My  visit  to 
Uppingham  will  always  be  one  of  my  happiest  memories.  It 
was  most  helpful  and  encouraging  to  see  your  beautiful 
school  and  to  feel  that  you  sympathized  with  us  in  our  work 
aniongst  the  girls.  No  school  has  ever  impressed  me  like 
Uppingham.  Other  schools  may  be  bodies  corporate,  but 
Uppingham  has  a  soul.” 

.'\  beautiful  episode  in  Thring’s  life  was  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance,  chiefly  thro  correspondence,  and  his  spiritual 
sympathy,  with  Mrs.  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  He  did  not 
see  her  until  her  last  illness,  and  he  conducted  her  funeral 
services.  His  admiration  for  her  character  and  her  work  was 
most  profound.  He  speaks  of  her  as  his  “  Queen.”  He 
writes:  “  I  cannot  help  being  struck,  too,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  Queen,  at  how  many  women  have  been  cheered 
and  have  had  their  toil  brightened,  by  my  help.  Thank  God 
for  this!  I  do  trust  that  He  has  given  me  power  to  head  a 
revolt  against  power- worship  and  force,  and  to  help  the 
weak.  May  I  ever  be  a  protection  of  women  and  children 
and  the  weak.” 

Thring  died  in  the  harness  in  the  very  fullness  of  his  activ¬ 
ity.  The  date  of  the  blow  was  Sunday,  October  16,  1887. 
Little,  characteristic  remarks  are  called  from  the  two  or 
three  preceding  days.  A  master’s  wife  had  been  speaking  to 
him  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  he  had  done  at  Up¬ 
pingham.  “  I  do  not  think  much  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
I  have  done,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  I  should  be  glad  if,  when 
I  am  gone,  someone  in  the  other  world  should  touch  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  say,  ‘  Mr.  Thring.  T  have  been  a  better  man 
for  having  known  you.’  ”  The  last  entry  in  his  diary  Satur¬ 
day  night  is:  “  And  now  to  bed.  sermon  finished  and  a 
blessed  feeling  of  Sunday  coming.” 
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The  seizure  came  upon  him  at  morning  service,  in  his 
school  chapel,  as  he  was  reading  the  Communion  Service. 
Tho  in  great  pain,  he  declined  support  and  walked  firmly 
down  the  aisle,  between  the  long  lines  of  his  kneeling  boys, 
passing  out  of  the  chapel,  which  was  such  a  center  of  school 
life. 

One  has  an  indescribable  sense  of  inspiration,  even  from  the 
contact  with  Thring  which  is  possible  thro  the  pages  of  a 
biography,  d'o  few  was  such  fullness  of  life  given.  He 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  English  energy  which  shows 
itself  nowhere  more  conspicuously,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
than  in  the  personality  of  some  of  the  great  headmasters  of 
the  English  public  schools.  Is  it  not  in  this,  in  fact,  that  the 
attractiveness  of  these  positions  is  found,  that  they  are  re¬ 
positories  of  so  much  power?  In  England  it  is  recognized 
that  the  headmaster  is  the  school.  Possibly  Thring  may  have 
been  in  part  attracted  to  Uppingham  because  he  saw  that 
there  he  could  be  freer  to  work  out  his  broad  designs  than  in 
a  school  with  greater  wealth  and  more  rigid  traditions,  as, 
for  example,  Eton. 

There  is  no  system  of  education  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world  which  puts  the  picked  youth  so  generally,  so  com¬ 
pletely,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  into  the  hands  of  a  selected 
company  of  able  teachers  of  their  own  class,  as  the  English 
public-school  system.  Nowhere  else  is  such  careful  training 
of  body  and  mind  given,  with  full  recognition,  too,  of  the 
claims  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  nature.  Nowhere  else  has 
the  experiment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  self-government, 
administered  by  the  older  boys,  been  so  long  and  so  success¬ 
fully  tried  as  to  have  become  a  tradition.  But  this  system 
runs  constant  risk  of  becoming  dead.  And  the  routine  must 
grow  intolerable  if  the  life  goes  out. 

Then  there  arise  in  England  such  prophet-  and  apostle- 
natures  as  that  of  Thring,  and  show  what  results  upon  char¬ 
acter  can  be  accomplished  by  a  hero-schoolmaster! 

Robert  P.  Keep 

Free  Academy, 

Norwich,  Conn. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  OHIO 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sketch  the  school  system  of  Ohio 
in  detail,  but  rather  to  present  its  more  important  features  as 
clearly  as  may  be  possible.  To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary 
to  present  these  features  in  the  light  of  the  historic  facts  that 
have  led  to  them. 

The  first  thing  essential  to  an  intelligent  survey  of  the  Ohio 
school  system  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  practically  two  school  systems — one  for  the  cities  and  in¬ 
corporated  villages  and  another  for  the  townships;  the  first 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  State,  and  the  second,  in  some  re¬ 
spects.  its  humiliation.  These  two  distinct  systems  of 
school  organization  had  their  origin  in  the  early  history  of 
the  State;  and  they  have  continued  practically  separate  sys¬ 
tems  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  bring  them  into  proper  correla¬ 
tion  and  unity.  It  is  only  recently  that  these  efforts  have 
promised  to  be  in  any  degree  successful. 

System  in  cities  and  tozmis — In  the  early  history  of  Ohio 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  and 
other  cities  were  organized  by  special  charters,  which  en¬ 
able  these  cities  to  make  praiseworthy  provision  for  good 
schools  quite  independent  of  the  educational  sentiment  in  the 
State  at  large.  Indeed,  the  granting  of  charters  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  schools  began  as  early  as  1808,  and  in  1818  a 
general  law  was  enacted  authorizing  “  any  six  or  more  per¬ 
sons  ”  associating  together  to  establish  a  school  to  be  incor¬ 
porated.  These  special  charters  and  other  special  school 
laws  were  passed  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  special  laws 
was  what  is  known  as  the  “  Akron  Law  ”  of  1847.  The  next 
year  the  General  Assembly  gave  the  council  of  any  city  or 
town  (incorporated  village)  authority  to  adopt  this  law  on  the 
petition  of  two-thirds  of  its  voters.  This  was  followed  in  1849 
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by  the  enactment  of  “  A  general  law  for  the  schools  in  cities 
and  towns  ” — a  law  that  gave  boards  of  education  power  to 
establish  high  schools,  as  well  as  lower  grades.  These 
laws  of  1847  *^49  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  cities  and 

towns,  even  by  some  of  those  having  special  charters.  The 
year  1850  found  over  sixty  cities  and  towns  organized  under 
these  and  other  special  laws,  the  .schools  graded  (usually  into 
five  grades),  and  fairly  classified. 

The  law  of  1853,  known  as  “  the  general  school  law,”  fur¬ 
ther  provided  for  the  organization  as  separate  districts  of  all 
cities  and  villages  which,  with  the  territory  annexed,  con¬ 
tained  three  hundred  inhabitants;  and  it  had  a  provision  un¬ 
der  which  cities  and  towns  organized  under  the  laws  of  1847 
and  1849,  or  any  special  law,  could  adopt  the  general  law. 

'Fhe  laws  of  1849  ^^53  gave  the  boards  of  education 

power  to  build  and  furnish  schoolhouses,  and  levy  taxes  for 
school  purpo.ses  (i.  c.,  determine  the  taxes  to  be  levied)  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  city  council.  The  laws  of  1847  and  1849  and 
most  special  charters  provided  for  local  boards  of  examiners 
for  the  certificating  of  teachers;  but  the  law  of  1853  required 
teachers  in  school  districts  organized  under  the  law  to  have 
county  certificates. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ohio  were  early  organized  independent  of  the  school  organi¬ 
zation  in  townships,  with  power  to  establish  high  schools,  em¬ 
ploy  superintendents,  etc.,  and  this  was  not  only  true  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns,  but  scores  of  villages  were  organized 
as  separate  districts.  Nor  did  this  power  of  separation  end 
with  the  law  of  1853,  but  frittages  containing  less  than  three 
hundred  inhabitants  were  organized  by  the  successive  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  as  special  districts,  and  this  too  in  disregard 
of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  forbidding  special  legis¬ 
lation.  This  folly  finally  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  establishing  of  special  districts  by  town¬ 
ship  boards  of  education.  The  whole  number  of  separate 
districts  in  the  State  in  1897  was  985,  while  the  number  of 
townships  w'as  1340.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  townships 
in  Ohio  contain  one  or  more  separate  districts  with  independ- 
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ent  school  organization.  This  separation  of  the  centers  of 
population  from  the  rural  communities  in  school  affairs  has 
been  very  prejudicial  to  school  interests  in  the  townships.  It 
has  stood  in  the  way  of  every  movement  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  organization  of  rural  schools.  It  is  believed  that 
the  abolishing  of  one-half  of  the  special  districts  in  the  State 
would  greatly  promote  school  progress  in  the  townships. 

School  system  in  townships — While  the  schools  in  the  cities 
and  towns  have  been  perfected  in  organization,  and  their  ad¬ 
ministration  continually  improved,  for  more  than  seventy 
years  the  schools  in  the  townships  had  no  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  or  helpful  supervision,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
facts: 

The  pioneer  school  law  passed  in  1821  provided  for  the 
division  of  each  township  into  school  districts  and  the  election 
of  a  school  committee  of  three  in  each  district — an  idea  bor¬ 
rowed  from  New  England,  the  idea  of  local  government 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  This  unfortunate  recognition  of 
the  school  district,  and  not  the  township,  as  the  unit  of  school 
organization,  vexed  and  crippled  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  its  influence  is  still  in  the 
way  of  an  efficient  organization  of  the  townships  for  school 
purposes.  The'law  of  1825,  usually  referred  to  as  “  the  first 
school  law  of  Ohio,”  made  this  division  of  townships  manda¬ 
tory,  provided  for  the  annual  election  of  three  school  directors 
in  each  district,  and  made  it  their  duty  to  build  a  schoolhouse, 
employ  a  teacher,  supervise  the  school,  make  needed  assess¬ 
ments,  an^  receive  and  expend  all  school  funds.  This  dis¬ 
trict  organization  continued  with  little  change  until  1853 — 
the  principal  change  being  the  making  of  the  township  treas¬ 
urer  the  treasurer  of  school  funds.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  great  majority  ot  the  rural  schools  were  poor  affairs, 
the  good  schools  being  the  exceptions. 

The  general  .school  law  of  1853  made  every  township  a 
school  district  for  all  general  school  purposes;  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  districts,  provided  for  by  prior  laws,  were  changed  to  sub¬ 
districts,  each,  as  before,  having  three  school  directors  who 
retained  the  management  and  control  of  its  local  school  in- 
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terests,  with  power  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  fix  their 
wages,  furnish  fuel,  repair,  build,  and  furnish  schoolhouses, 
visit  and  supervise  the  schools,  etc.  It  provided  for  a  town¬ 
ship  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  township  clerk  and 
the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts,  the  township  clerk  being 
clerk  of  the  board,  but  not  entitled  to  vote.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  the  township  board  to  certify  annually  to  the  county 
auditor  the  amount  of  money  required  for  school  purposes 
in  the  township,  to  determine  the  studies  to  be  pursued  and 
the  text-books  to  be  used,  and  to  make  general  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools,  but  without  power  to  en¬ 
force  their  observance,  dims  in  every  township  there  were 
two  sets  of  officers  managing  the  schools,  the  township  board 
and  the  subdistrict  directors — one  providing  school  funds  and 
the  other  expending  such  funds  and  often  more  than  a  sub¬ 
district’s  equitable  share. 

There  was  conflict  from  the  first,  and  the  early  commis¬ 
sioners’  pens  were  kept  busy  settling,  often,  in  the  absence  of 
authority,  muddling  township  disputes;  and  successive  Gen¬ 
eral  Assemblies  kept  tinkering  the  mongrel  system.  In  1873 
the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  require  subdistrict  directors  to 
perform  all  their  duties  “  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  township  board  of  education  may  prescribe,”  but  in  most 
particulars  this  was  more  legislative  advice  than  law. 

Another  twenty  years  of  ineffective  organization  crippled 
the  rural  schools,  when,  with  praiseworthy  good  sense,  the 
General  Assembly  enacted  a  law  making  the  township  (like 
the  city  and  town)  the  real  unit  of  school  organization — the 
most  beneficent  school  legislation  since  1853.  This  law, 
known  as  the  “  Workman  Law,”  abolished  the  subdistrict 
boards  of  directors  (not  the  subdistricts)  and  gave  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  the  schools  to  a  township  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  the  township  clerk  and  one  direc¬ 
tor  from  each  subdistrict,  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  was  follow’ed  by  a  marked  revi¬ 
val  of  interest  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools;  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  progress  made  in  the  five  years  that  the  law 
remained  without  serious  amendment  was  greater  than  in 
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the  preceding  twenty  years,  d'lie  nuniher  of  townships 
adopting  courses  of  study  was  greatly  increased;  township 
high  schools  were  established,  the  number  in  the  State  in 
1898  being  158;  and  township  supervisors  were  appointed, 
the  number  employed  in  1897  being  189.  There  was  needed 
progress  in  many  directions. 

But  the  law  met  with  an  unreasonable  opposition  from  the 
first,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  trial  of  even  four  years 
was  obtained.  When  the  last  General  Assembly  met  the  op¬ 
position  was  determined  to  repeal  the  law  and  restore  the 
complicated,  double-headed  system  which  it  had  happily 
superseded.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  the  law  an¬ 
swered  every  objection  raised  against  it.  The  opposition 
triumphed,  not  in  the  repeal  of  the  law  as  proposed,  but  by  an 
unwise  amendment  which  provides  for  the  election  of  two 
aditional  directors  in  each  subdistrict,  who,  with  the  school 
director  who  is  a  member  of  the  township  board,  have  the 
selection  and  nomination  of  the  teacher.  The  township 
board  has  the  formal  appointment  and  the  fixing  of  the  salary. 
There  are  now  three  successive  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  rural  teachers  in  Ohio,  to  wit:  (l)  their  nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  subdistrict  directors;  (2)  the  consideration  of  such 
nomination  by  a-standing  committee  on  teachers  with  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  board;  and  (3)  the  appointment  and  the 
fixing  of  compensation  by  the  township  board — the  most 
ridiculous  plan  for  the  employment  of  rural  teachers  yet  de¬ 
vised.  The  official  duty  of  the  two  added  directors  in  each 
subdistrict  is  limited  to  the  nomination  of  the  teacher,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  the  election  of  these  two  supernumerary  direc¬ 
tors  will  not  seriously  impair  the  township  system,  since  the 
board  otherwise  retains  full  control  of  the  schools.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  .see  how  the 
selection  of  teachers  by  persons  who  are  in  no  way  officially 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools  can  fail  to  prove 
detrimental.  The  amendment  is  very  unfortunate  and  it 
ought  to  be  promptly  repealed. 

An  unique  feature  of  the  rural  school  system  of  Ohio  is  the 
provision  for  the  “  graduation  ”  of  pupils  who  have  com- 
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pleted  the  course  of  study  in  the  township  schools  and  their 
admission  to  village  or  city  high  schools.  This  plan  had  its 
origin  in  Warren  County  some  ten  years  ago.  The  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools 
in  the  county  arranged  with  the  county  examiners  for  an  an¬ 
nual  examination  of  the  pupils  completing  the  course  of  study 
in  the  townships,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  graduation 
to  the  successful  applicants.  The  plan  awakened  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  schools,  secured  more  systematic  work,  and  other¬ 
wise  commended  itself.  Its  main  features  were  embodied  in 
a  statute  known  as  the  “  Boxwell  Law,”  and  scores  of  towns 
at  once  adopted  the  system.  The  report  of  the  School  Com¬ 
missioner  for  1898  shows  that  the  law  was  in  operation  in 
908  of  the  1371  townships  in  the  State,  and  that  3966  pupils 
received  “  diplomas  ”  from  the  county  board  of  examiners. 
The  law  provides  that  these  graduates  may,  on  payment  of 
tuition,  attend  any  adjacent  high  school.  Tuition  was  paid 
last  year  by  124  townships.  The  attorney  general  has  re¬ 
cently  decided  that  the  word  “  may  ”  in  the  statute  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  must  or  shall,  and  that  the  payment  of  the 
tuition  of  graduates  who  enter  public  high  schools  is  obligatory 
on  township  boards.  Should  this  construction  of  the  law  be 
sustained  by  the  courts,  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  township  pupils  attending  high  schools. 

Another  township  movement  that  has  characterized  the 
decade  now  closing  is  the  consolidation  of  subdistricts  and  the 
transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense  to  a  central  school 
properly  graded.  This  is  now  authorized  by  law.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  usually  more  than 
made  good  by  the  lessened  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools, 
while  the  schools  are  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  and  value. 
This  transportation  of  pupils  is  facilitating  the  organization 
of  township  high  schools,  a  most  promising  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools. 

Examination  and  certification  of  teachers — The  best  feature 
of  the  school  system  of  Ohio,  relating  to  rural  schools,  is  the 
provision  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers.  As 
early  as  1825  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  court  of  common 
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pleas  of  each  county  to  appoint  annually  three  persons  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  applicants  for  a  teacher’s  certificate,  litis  law  was 
amended  from  time  to  time  until  1836,  when  three  examiners 
were  appointed  in  each  township,  but  the  blunder  was  short¬ 
lived,  for  in  1838  the  three  examiners  in  each  county  were  re¬ 
stored,  with  power  to  appoint  assistants  in  distant  townships 
and  to  issue  certificates  valid  for  not  more  than  two  years  nor 
less  than  six  months.  The  general  school  law  of  1853  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  appointment  by  the  probate  court  of  three  ex¬ 
aminers  in  each  county  to  serve  three  years,  and  this  is  the 
present  law. 

Prior  to  1853  the  examinations  were  usually  private,  and 
one  examiner  was  competent  to  issue  a  certificate.  Only  the 
most  elementary  qualifications  were  required,  and  the  exami¬ 
nations  were  often  not  adequate  to  determine  even  these., 
'fhe  law  of  1853  required  all  examinations  to  be  public,  and 
due  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and  place.  The  certificates 
issued  were  valid  for  not  more  than  two  years  nor  less  than 
six  months,  and  it  soon  became  the  general  practice  to  issue 
four  grades  of  certificates,  valid  respectively  for  six,  twelve, 
eighteen,  and  twenty-four  months,  and  in  1873  these  four 
grades  were  authorized  by  law.  In  1888  boards  of  exam¬ 
iners  were  authorized  to  issue  certificates  valid  for  one,  two, 
and  three  years,  and  also  to  issue  certificates  for  five  years, 
renewable  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners  without  ex¬ 
amination.  Subsequently  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  an  eight-year  certificate,  renewable 
without  examination,  to  the  holder  of  a  five-year  certificate. 
There  was  no  demand  or  reason  for  this  eight-year  certificate, 
and  few  have  been  issued.  The  five-year  certificate  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  professional  certificate  to  be  issued  only  to 
teachers  of  superior  attainments  and  successful  experience. 
It  has  become  a  very  desirable  certificate  in  the  cities,  but 
county  examiners  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  recognizing 
its  practical  value. 

Probate  judges  have  as  a  rule  appointed  competent  men  to 
act  as  examiners,  but.  in  too  many  instances,  appointments 
have  been  made  for  political  reasons.  There  has,  however^ 
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been  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  principle  that  only  edu¬ 
cators  should  be  appointed  to  safeguard  the  office  of  teacher, 
and  in  1888  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  require  two  of  the 
three  examiners  to  be  practical  teachers  or  teachers  within 
five  years  in  properly  recognized  schools.  In  most  counties 
the  superintendent  of  a  city  or  town  school  has  been  one  of 
the  examiners,  and  in  this  position  has  been  able  to  do  much 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  rural  schools 
have  also  been  much  helped  by  the  stimulating  example  of 
superior  schools  in  cities  and  towns. 

The  county  school  examiners  in  Ohio  not  only  examine 
and  certificate  teachers,  but  they  discharge  other  important 
duties  intrusted  to  county  school  superintendents  in  other 
States.  They  encourage  attendance  upon  teachers’  institutes 
and  other  teachers’  meetings  in  the  county;  their  questions, 
especially  since  1864,  necessitate  more  or  less  study  of  the  art 
of  teaching;  and  special  inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  books 
and  periodicals  on  teaching  read  by  applicants.  The  Ohio 
Reading  Circle  now  enrolls  nearly  7000  teachers.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  scholastic  and  professional  attainments  re- 
(|uired  of  applicants  for  certificates  in  Ohio  are  not  excelled 
by  the  requirements  in  any  other  State;  and  to  this  more  than 
to  any  other  cause  is  due  the  present  efficiency  of  our  rural 
schools — so  far  as  they  are  reasonably  efficient.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualifications  for  a  certificate  has  been  steadily  elevated 
and  widened,  several  branches  having  been  added.  Of  the 
28.842  different  persons  examined  in  1898,  only  1,9,123,  or 
sixty-six  per  cent.,  passed  and  received  a  certificate. 

There  are  eighty-seven  cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  organized 
under  special  laws  or  the  law  of  1849,  that  have  local  boards 
of  examiners,'  usually  appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 
In  the  larger  cities  these  local  boards  maintain  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  qualification,  especially  scholastic,  but  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  too  few  applicants  are  examined  to  necessi¬ 
tate  the  adoption  of  any  definite  standard,  and,  in  too  many 
instances,  the  examinations  are  little  better  than  forms.  It 
is  believed  that  there  are  scores  of  teachers  employed  in  towns 
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who  could  not  pass  the  examination  required  for  a  county 
certificate. 

An  act  passed  in  1864  organized  a  State  board  of  examiners 
to  issue  certificates  of  high  qualification  to  teachers  of  emi¬ 
nent  professional  ability  and  experience.  The  life  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  were  valid  in  any  public  school  in  Ohio.  The 
law  has  been  often  amended,  sometimes  for  the  better,  oftener 
for  the  worse.  The  law  now  provides  for  the  issuing  of  three 
grades  of  life  certificates,  designated  as  high-school,  common- 
school,  and  special.  The  number  of  teachers  applying  for  a 
State  certificate  has  increased  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
most  of  the  leading  teachers  of  Ohio  now  hold  such  a  certifi¬ 
cate.  The  number  of  State  certificates  issued  in  1898  was 
seventy-seven.  The  State  board  consists  of  five  examiners 
appointed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
who  countersigns  all  certificates  issued. 

Supervision — In  1837  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
creating  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  and  four  days  later,  with  equally  rare  wisdom,  elected 
Samuel  Lewis  of  Cincinnati  to  the  office  thus  created.  It 
is  an  interesting  coincidence  that,  three  months  after  Mr. 
Lewis’s  election,  Horace  Mann  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts.  The  impulse  and 
direction  which  Mr.  Mann  gave  to  popular  education  in 
Massachusetts  Mr.  Lewis  paralleled  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  and 
with  equal  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  On  Mr.  Lewis’s  re¬ 
tirement  in  1840  the  duties  of  the  office  were  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  general  school  law  of  1853  created  the  office  of  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools — an  office  with  important 
duties,  but  little  authority  in  school  affairs.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  the  supervision  of  the  educational  funds  of  the 
State  and  has  the  power  to  require  county  auditors  and 
treasurers,  clerks  and  treasurers  of  boards  of  education,  and 
all  other  local  school  officers,  to  report  annually  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  he  may  deem  important:  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
require  annually  of  every  college,  seminary,  academy,  and 
private  school  a  report  of  such  facts  as  he  may  call  for.  It 
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is  his  duty  to  visit  annually  “  each  judicial  district  in  the  State, 
superintending  and  encouraging  teachers’  institutes,  confer¬ 
ring  with  boards  of  education  or  other  school  officers,  coun¬ 
seling  teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering  lectures  on 
topics  calculated  to  subserve  the  interests  of  popular 
education.”  It  is  also  his  duty  to  prepare  annually  a  report 
setting  forth  information,  specified  by  law.  and  such  other 
facts  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  im])''rtant. 

The  commissioner  is  elected  at  a  general  election  and  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  three  years,  receiving  an  annual  salary  of 
$2000.  The  office  has  exerted  a  salutary  infiuence  on  the 
schools  of  the  State,  but  this  influence  has  been  greatly  les¬ 
sened  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the  office.  Of  the  fifteen 
commissioners  in  office  since  1853  only  two  (Smyth  and 
Corson)  have  served  two  full  terms,  ten  others  having  served 
only  one  term  or  less. 

Local  Supervision — I^n  1838  a  law  was  passed  making  the 
township  clerk  superintendent  of  schools,  with  the  duty  of 
“  visiting  each  school  at  least  once  a  year  and  examining  all 
matters  touching  the  situation,  discipline,  mode  of  teaching, 
afid  improvement  thereof.”  The  law  also  made  the  county 
auditor  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  his  county  with 
specified  duties. 

In  1847  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  in  twenty-five  counties  (named  in  the  law)  to  set  apart 
such  sum  of  money  as  they  deemed  proper  for  the  payment 
of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  providing  for  the 
election  of  said  superintendent  by  the  clerks  of  the  school 
districts  in  the  county — such  election  being  contingent  upon 
prior  action  by  county  commissioners.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  were  subsequently  extended  to  all  the  counties  of  the 
State,  but  only  three  counties  are  known  to  have  established 
the  office,  and  the  law  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 

Superintendent  Lewis,  the  several  secretaries  of  state  who 
acted  as  superintendents,  and  the  earlier  commissioners  all 
strongly  urged  county  supervision  of  schools;  and  in  1858  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  providing  for  county 
superintendents,  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  office. 
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Under  this  bill  the  superintendents  were  to  be  appointed  by 
three  county  officers  and  their  salary  fixed  by  the  county 
commissioners.  The  bill  was  referred  by  its  author  (Senator 
Canfield)  to  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  The  associa¬ 
tion,  under  unwise  leadership,  expressed  a  preference  for  dis¬ 
trict  superintendents,  and  the  opinion  that  the  bill  ought  not 
to  become  a  law.  This  action  contributed  to  the  defeat  of 
the  measure. 

The  next  vigorous  effort  to  secure  county  supervision  was 
made  in  1867.  A  carefully  drawn  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  and  strongly  supported  by  the  educators  of  the  State. 
The  bill  was  opposed  by  an  influential  minority  and  failed  by 
four  votes  to  receive  a  constitutional  majority.  The  bill  with 
some  modifications  was  introduced  into  several  successive 
legislatures  and  each  introduction  resulted  in  its  defeat. 
There  was  increasing  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Since  1873  township  boards  of  education  have  had  the 
power  to  employ  a  school  superintendent,  but  very  few  town¬ 
ship  superintendents  were  appointed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  township  system  in  1893.  Since  this  date  a  considerable 
number  of  townships  have  employed  superintendents;'  and, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  same  superintendent  is  employed  by 
several  townships.  The  number  of  township  supervisors  now 
employed  is  about  two  hundred,  and  some  of  them  are  doing 
excellent  work. 

It  is  plain  that  this  voluntary  system  will  never  provide 
needed  supervision  for  all  rural  schools,  or  even  for  most  of 
the  rural  schools.  The  townships  most  needing  supervision 
are  left  without  it;  and,  were  the  system  made  obligatory,  it 
would  not  provide  efficient  supervision  in  a  majority  of  the 
townships.  Most  of  the  supervisors  appointed  would  them¬ 
selves  be  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  give  the  other  schools  but  little  attention.  What  the 
rural  schools  of  Ohio  need  is  efficient  county  supervision, 
with  one  or  more  assistant  supervisors  in  the  larger  counties. 

The  principle  of  school  supervision  was  early  adopted  by 
the  cities  of  Ohio  and,  prior  to  1850,  near  a  score  of  cities  em¬ 
ployed  a  superintendent.  Over  sixty  cities  now  employ 
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superintendents  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  supervisory 
duties,  and  more  than  six  hundred  towns  and  villages  employ 
superintendents  or  supervisory  principals.  Indeed,  all  of  the 
graded  schools  in  the  State  are  under  more  or  less  efficient 
supervision.  The  school  superintendents  of  Ohio  have  given 
character  and  high  standing  to  the  school  work  of  the  State. 

The  training  of  teachers — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
teachers’  seminary  was  established  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  in 
Kirtland,  O.,  the  same  year  that  the  first  State  normal  school 
in  the  country  was  founded  by  Horace  Mann  at  Lexington, 
Mass.  In  this  pioneer  normal  school  in  Ohio  such  educa¬ 
tors  as  M.  F.  Cowdery,  M.  D.  Leggett,  and  Thomas  W.  Har¬ 
vey  were  trained.  And  yet  Ohio  is  nearing  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  its  history  without  a  State  normal  school! 
You  ask  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  explain  this  strange  fact. 

The  early  Governors  and  other  State  officers  urged  the 
necessity  for  some  State  provision  for  the  special  education 
of  teachers,  and  as  early  as  1840  the  need  of  a  State  normal 
school  was  clearly  recognized.  In  1841  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Mr.  Trevitt)  urged  immediate  legislation  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  But  many  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tors  of  that  day  had  small  faith  in  normal  schools.  They  be¬ 
lieved  that  teachers,  as  well  as  poets,  are  born,  not  made. 

In  1850  the  Ohio  Teachers’  Association  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  by 
the  State,  and  failing  to  secure  this,  it  was  resolved  in  1855 
to  organize  a  normal  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  association  accepted  the  gift  of  Cyrus  Mc- 
Neely  of  Hopedale  of  buildings  and  ground  valued  at  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  pledged  itself  to  raise  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  normal  school  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1855  John  Ogden  as  principal. 
The  association  made  heroic  efforts  to  raise  the  money,  but 
failed,  and  in  1857  the  General  Assembly  was  memorialized 
upon  the  need  and  propriety  of  making  the  McNeely  Nor¬ 
mal  School  a  State  institution.  A  bill  to  this  effect  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate  and  favorably  considered,  but 
final  action  was  postponed  until  1859.  The  bill  was  never 
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called  up — a  result  largely  due  to  the  apathy  of  leading  edu¬ 
cators;  but  another  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  each  con¬ 
gressional  district.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  common  schools,  but  was  not  reported  back.  The  State 
Association,  not  being  able  to  carry  the  financial  burden  in¬ 
volved  in  the  support  of  the  McNeely  Normal  School,  com¬ 
mitted  it  for  several  years  to  a  principal  who  assumed  its 
financial  support,  and  finally,  in  1875,  surrendered  its  claim 
to  the  property. 

The  next  serious  effort  to  secure  a  State  normal  school  was 
made  in  1865.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  favor  of  normal  training  and  several  bills  were 
introduced.  These  movements  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  to  report  to  the  Governor  “  the  organization  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  this  country  and,  so  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  in  other  countries;  and  also  the  best 
plan  of  organizing  one  or  more  efficient  normal  schools  in 
this  State.”  As  a  preparation  for  such  a  report  the  Com¬ 
missioner  visited  the  leading  normal  schools  in  the  United 
States,  and,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  obtained  im¬ 
portant  facts  respecting  the  special  education  of  teachers  in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately  this  report,  which  included  a  plan  of  normal 
training  in  Ohio,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
month  the  commissioner  who  prepared  it  retired  from  office. 
His  successor  preferred  to  push  another  measure — county 
supervision;  and,  after  much  discussion,  the  leading  super¬ 
intendents  agreed  to  postpone  effort  to  secure  normal  schools 
and  take  up  county  supervision.  This  proved  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.  The  General  Assembly  had  opened  the  way  for  secur¬ 
ing  normal  training,  and  it  has  never  been  reopened.  It  is 
a  humiliating  fact  that  Ohio  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
with  any  school  standing  that  has  not  one  or  more  State  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
divided  counsels  of  Ohio  educators  on  this  question. 

But  Ohio  is  not  wholly  without  normal  training.  .Ml  the 
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principal  cities  have  efficient  training  schools  for  primary 
teachers,  and  a  normal  department  was  organized  several 
years  ago  in  the  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  and  later  in  the 
Ohio  State  University  in  Columbus,  and  normal  courses  are 
offered  in  several  of  the  leading  colleges.  The  numerous 
colleges  in  Ohio  have  contributed  largely  to  the  scholastic 
preparation  of  teachers.  Private  normal  schools  have  had 
their  work,  and  two  of  the  most  numerously  attended  normal 
schools  in  the  country  flourished  for  years  in  the  State. 
What  Ohio  greatly  needs  is  four  or  more  State  normal 
^schools  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers,  and  a  central 
normal  college  for  the  training  of  secondary  and  higher 
teachers. 

The  teachers’  institute  has  been  a  valuable  factor  in  the 
training  of  teachers — especially  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
The  first  teachers’  institute  in  the  State  (one  of  the  first  in  the 
country)  was  held  in  Sandusky  in  1845.  Nine  institutes  were 
conducted  in  different  counties  the  next  year,  wholly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  the  number  held  in¬ 
creased  from  year  to  year.  In  1864  the  present  institute  sys¬ 
tem  was  organized,  the  necessary  funds  being  secured  by  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents  for  examination  for  a  teacher’s  certificate.  The 
fund  thus  raised,  supplemented  in  some  counties  by  a  small 
institute  fee,  has  proved  sufficient  to  secure  the  holding  of  a 
teachers’  institute  annually  in  every  county.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  in  these  institutes  is  largely  pedagogic  or  “  profes¬ 
sional,”  and  thousands  of  teachers  have  thus  been  greatly 
assisted.  The  teachers’  institutes  in  Ohio  have  been  man¬ 
aged  by  officers  appointed  by  county  teachers’  associations, 
which  are  voluntary  organizations.  They  are  attended,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  largest  cities,  by  both  city  and  country  teachers. 

Universities  and  colleges — Space  forbids  more  than  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  higher  institutions  in  Ohio,  including  the  Ohio  State 
University  at  Columbus,  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  Miami 
University  at  Oxford,  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  score  or 
more  of  colleges,  several  being  well  endowed  and  of  high 
standing;  and  numerous  professional  schools  and  colleges. 

Emerson  E.  White 

Coi-UMBt'S,  O. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE  GYMNASIUM 

In  reflecting  upon  the  full  significance  of  many  words,  one 
can  scarcely  escape  the  conclusion  that  most  of  them  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  words  at  all,  so  imperfectly  are  they  un¬ 
derstood  and  so  superficially  are  they  used.  The  more  un¬ 
cultured  the  man,  the  smaller  his  comprehension  of  the  true 
meaning  of  words,  and  he  will  use  them  in  the  narrowest  and 
most  conventional  sense.  Even  so-called  cultivated  people 
are  often  amazed  by  the  sudden  realization  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  that  exists  between  the  original  and  the  conventional 
senses  of  many  in  common  use.  Frequently  the  connection 
between  their  pre.sent  conventional  meaning  and  the  original 
significance  can  hardly  be  traced. 

In  this  class  belongs  the  word  gymnasium.  Who  now 
stops  to  recall  the  fact  that  its  root  is  the  Greek  word  yiifivo?, 
and  its  meaning,  naked?  Or  that  yvfivd^stvy  means  “  to  run 
naked  in  the  race-course  in  order  to  carry  off  the  prize,”  and 
that  participants  in  the  contests  and  wrestling  were  always 
naked,  so  that  the  freedom  of  movement  should  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  burdensome  clothing.  I'lie  word  gymnasium  has, 
like  all  others,  grown  farther  and  farther  away  from  its  purely 
physical  meaning,  and  with  the  development  of  language  and 
of  culture  has  gradually  acquired  a  totally  different 
significance. 

The  expression  for  physical  exercise  (  which  for  well-known 
reasons  was  always  taken  naked),  has  come  to  be  figuratively 
applied  to  intellectual  exercise,  so  that  now  the  Greek  word 
yvfxvdmov,  signifies  an  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body. 

If  we  include  all  classical  educational  institutions  under  the 
name  gymnasium,  tho  they  have  often  borne  very  different 

'  Translate<l  for  the  Educational  Review,  by  .Mice  Nisbet  Parker,  from  Gyni- 
niitium. 
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appellations,  we  find  in  all  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the 
VO?, continued,  in  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  means 
for  throwing  off  all  hindrances  and  impediments  to  the  best 
physical  and  mental  exercise.  The  body  only  attains  its  full 
strength,  dexterity,  and  skill  thru  practice,  and  reaches  its, 
perfect  development  thru  the  free  and  unimpeded  exercise  of 
its  members.  By  the  same  methods,  also,  the  mind  reaches 
its  maximum  breadth,  strengthens  itself,  realizes  its  race  in¬ 
heritances,  and  makes  its  influence  felt  u])on  its  environment. 
This  goal  it  reaches  only  thru  the  ytmi'daioy,  in  struggling 
for  and  striving  after  nakedness — that  is  to  be  free  from  all 
confining  influences  that  hinder  its  perfect  exercise  and  full 
growth  and  thru  casting  aside  all  restrictions  that  affect  its 
free  activity.  It  cannot  reach  this  goal  by  regarding  itself 
as  a  porter  or  hearer  of  a  certain  cpiantity  of  knowledge;  but 
only  by  selecting  that  which  becomes  part  of  its  substance, 
its  very  flesh  and  blood,  and  is  no  more  an  incumbrance  than 
the  unclothed  man  feels  his  body  to  be.  Only  under  such 
circumstances  can  the  material  used  in  education  fulfill  its 
purpose,  and  become  a  fresh  and  living  impulse,  instead  of  a 
dead  and  helpless  possession. 

'I'liis  interpretation  of  the  word  gymnasium  is  true  for 
Greek  education.  There  were  no  pedagogs,  only  wise  men 
(1  sj)eak,  naturally,  of  Greece  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  not 
of  the  Alexandrian  era).  No  one  at  that  time  was  re(|uired 
on  a  certain  day,  by  means  of  an  examination,  to  give  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  amount  of  learning  he  had  .stored  away.  It 
sufficed  to  show  that  one  was  able  to  use  one’s  intellectual 
gifts  in  a  right  and  proper  manner;  and  not,  like  a  pampered 
goose,  stuffed  to  bursting  with  knowledge,  to  prove  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  work  and  study  by  pouring  out,  untransformed  and 
with  no  assimilation,  one’s  mass  of  learning. 

Comparing  from  this  standpoint  the  subjects  of  study  of 
the  Greeks  with  those  of  modern  times,  and  comparing  also 
the  intellectual  development  reached  then  and  now,  one 
must  admit  that  the  growth  of  the  latter  has  not  kept  step  in 
later  times  with  that  of  the  former.  The  Greeks  confined 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  their  fatherland;  they 
learned  neither  ancient  nor  modern  foreign  languages;  their 
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geographical  knowledge  was  conditioned  by  a  narrow  hori¬ 
zon,  physical  science  lay  in  swaddling  clothes.  Beside  these, 
however,  they  learned  to  speak  and  to  think  and  to  apply 
theory  to  practice.  Rhetoric  was  used  for  political  ends, 
mathematics  was  applied  in  philosophy;  music  and  the  fine 
arts  were  less  sciences  than  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
hedonistic  conception  of  life.  They  did  not  sigh  under  the 
oppressive  mass  of  alien  statutory  laws,  but  law  was  as 
national  as  life  itself.  One  did  not  feel  one’s  spark  of  vitality 
extinguished  under  the  suffocating  pressure  of  years  of  tra¬ 
dition. 

The  modern  interpretation  of  gymnasium  is  at  least  a  child 
of  the  period;  the  same  institutions  were  formerly  known  as 
Latin  or  monastic  schools.  These  names  show  the  tenor  and 
trend  of  the  movement  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  used. 
Their  end  and  aim  was  the  acrpiisition  of  a  quantity  of  learn¬ 
ing,  not  with  the  intention  of  training  and  disciplining  the 
mind,  by  means  of  which  intellectual  strength  is  built  up  and 
developed;  but  partly  because  of  an  innate  curiosity  to  know, 
and  partly  because  the  cultivated  class,  composed  chiefly  of 
the  clergy,  saw  in  learning  the  only  means  of  asserting  and 
maintaining  their  influence. 

In  a  similar  way  the  word  school  has  changed  its  original 
significance.  It  is  derived,  tho  in  a  second  degree,  from  the 
Greek;  there  is  little  doubt  that  scliola  is  identical  with  the 
Greek  ffj'oA;/,  w  hich  has,  however,  exactly  the  opi)osite  mean¬ 
ing  to  that  we  now  associate  with  the  word  school,  namely, 
a  “  place  of  leisure.”  But  this  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  a 
place  of  inaction.  Greeks  and  Romans  implied  by  this  term 
the  freedom  of  private  citizens,  not  engaged  in  affairs  of  state, 
to  indulge  their  inclinations  toward  intellectual  pursuits. 
This  was  in  like  manner  the  original  meaning  of  schola,  which 
in  early  times  signified  a  place  for  intellectual  work  pursued 
wholly  thru  interest  and  from  inclination.  The  fact  that 
(TXoXrf  {Musse)  should  become  schola  {Sclinlc)  is  explained  by 
the  contemptuous  attitude  of  the  ruder  Romans  toward  all 
theoretical  work,  especially  if  not  immediately  related  to 
practical  and  political  life. 

So  both  words,  school  and  gymnasium,  have  lost  their 
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original  significance;  the  one  has  exchanged  interest  for  duty, 
the  other  is  transformed  from  an  institution  for  intellectual 
development  into  a  Latin  school.  But  with  the  name  gym¬ 
nasium  has  come  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
not  only  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  but  all  men  feel  the  need 
of  culture;  that  Latin  and  (Ireek  alone  are  not  the  life-blood 
of  education,  and  that  the  effort  should  be  to  develop  the 
whole  human  race  intellectually  and  not  alone  to  produce  a 
small  class  of  scholars.  The  name  is  as  yet  little  more  than 
a  prophesy,  for  it  is  especially  in  the  so-called  gymnasium 
that  one  finds  the  most  frequent  traces  of  the  early  Latin 
schools.  The  examinations  are  still  conducted  with  a  view 
to  proving  the  quantity  of  learning  accptired. 

Simultaneously  with  the  transformation  of  the  Latin  school 
into  the  gymnasium  the  battle-cry  for  formal  culture,  sounded 
by  the  advocates  of  the  ancient  languages,  began  to  be  heard. 
Latin  as  a  means  for  instruction  was  ceasing  to  be  valued  as 
highly  as  it  had  been,  and  now  its  defenders  undertook  to  re¬ 
vive  it  again  and  to  proclaim  it  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  formal 
culture.  To  give  it  a  practical  support  they  argued  that 
nothing  could  replace  it  as  a  foundation  for  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  Strange  to  .say,  the  educational  institutions  that 
were  most  thoughtfully  weighing  the  probabilities  of  a  re¬ 
form  which  should  substitute  interest  for  compulsion,  were 
transformed  again,  this  time  from  gymnasium  into  real- 
scluilen,  or  mittelschulen.  True,  there  is  the  real-gymna¬ 
sium — a  name,  however,  which  scarcely  reconciles  the  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  realschule  and  the  gymnasium. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  the  gymnasium, 
in  its  emancipation  from  the  influences  and  traditions  of  the 
Latin  schools,  has  at  least  endeavored  to  stand  for  the  fact 
that  the  aim  of  instruction  is  not  to  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  learning — nor  what  invariably  accompanies  this  view,  the 
idea  that  attainment  of  culture  is  more  a  matter  of  compul¬ 
sion  than  of  interest  and  pleasure.  But  the  gymnasium  has 
not  yet  reached  the  ideal  implied  in  its  name,  as  all  its  newest 
regulations  are  still  based  upon  the  supposition  that  hard 
study  must  be  stimulated  by  rewards  or  punishments  and  will 
not  be  practiced  for  the  joy  of  learning  merely.  It  is  for  this 
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reason  that  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  course  feels  himself 
exhausted  and  spent  instead  of  strengthened  and  filled  with 
new  vitality;  he  feels  the  need  of  recuperation  from  the 
strain.  His  knowledge,  too,  he  feels  to  be  a  burden,  and  he 
shakes  himself  free  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  '  What  should 
he  do  with  it?  Has  he  the  assurance  of  fitness  and  useful 
preparation  for  his  future?  Clearly  not;  his  learning  has 
come  thru  no  free  exercise  of  his  mental  activity,  nor  has  it 
fulfilled  the  purpose  that  the  meaning  and  promise  of  the 
name  gymnasium  imply. 
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The  development  of  English  thought — A  study  in  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history — By  Simon  N.  Pattkn,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Wharton 
School  of  P'inance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York  :  The 
Macinillian  Company,  1899.  415  p.  $3. 


The  man  who  does  us  the  greatest  intellectual  service  is 
the  one  who  leads  us  to  examine  known  bodies  of  fact  from 
new  points  of  view.  This  being  the  case,  no  book  of  modern 
times  is  likely  to  serve  as  a  greater  stimulus  to  progress  than 
this  new  volume  by  Professor  Patten.  Not  only  is  the  point 
of  view  a  new  one,  but  the  work  itself  is  the  embodiment  of 
tireless  diligence  in  the  investigation  of  facts  and  in  care  and 
force  of  statement.  It  is  one  of  the  books  whose  making 
brings  wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  to  the  writer,  but  whose  effect 
is  uplifting  and  surprisingly  suggestive  to  the  reader. 

The  history  of  English  thought  during  the  last  three 
centuries  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  author’s  theory  of  histori¬ 
cal  development,  “  because  in  no  other  country  has  there  been 
so  little  interference  with  the  normal  unfolding  of  thought- 
systems  as  in  England.  Consequently,  the  growth,  propa¬ 
gation,  and  decay  of  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  were  un¬ 
affected  by  governmental  interference  or  by  foreign  influ¬ 
ence.” 

The  work. consists  of  six  chapters,  as  follows;  the  theory, 
the  antecedents  of  English  thought,  the  colonists,  the  moral¬ 
ists,  the  economists,  concluding  remarks. 

The  salient  points  of  Professor  Patten’s  theory  of  history 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  National  character 
is  produced  by  adjustment  to  environment,  which  is  either 
local  or  general,  and  denotes  the  objective  conditions  of  im¬ 
portance  to  social  development.  This  adjustment  is  effected 
by  the  mental  mechanism  which  creates  sensory  and  motor 
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ideas.  The  sensory  ideas  are  the  basis  of  knowledge,  and  are 
so  arranged  and  classified  that  any  one  of  them  is  capable  of 
arousing  a  series  of  mental  images  and  appropriate  motor 
reactions.  Races  differ  in  their  motor  reactions  more  than 
in  their  sensory  ideas,  while  character  depends  upon  the 
habitual  motor  response  to  the  stimuli  caused  by  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  survival  that  preserve  the  race.  Types  of  motor  re¬ 
action  are  relatively  permanent  in  the  race,  but  sensory 
groups  change  with  changing  environment.  The  latter  form 
the  race  ideals.  They  are  made  serviceable  by  imitation  and 
conversion.  The  idea  of  conversion  as  understood  by  the 
churches  is  universalized  by  Profes.sor  Patten,  and  made  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  thought.  In 
general,  conversion  consists  in  connecting  a  new  group  of 
sensory  ideas  to  the  inherited  motor  mechanism. 

The  classifications  of  society  should  not  depend  upon  dif¬ 
ferences  of  wealth  or  social  position,  but  upon  psychic  char¬ 
acteristics.  With  this  thought  in  mind  we  find  the  following 
classes,  which  vary  in  magnitude  and  importance  according 
to  changes  in  the  environment; 

1.  The  dingers — timid,  con.servative  men,  who  stay  at 
home  and  worship  heroes.  They  are  the  tribute-givers. 

2.  The  sensualists — strong,  vigorous  men  who  strive  to 
satisfy  some  dominant  passion.  They  are  con(|uerors  and 
tribute-takers.  They  are  no  longer  represented  by  nations, 
but  exist  as  individuals  in  all  societies. 

3.  The  stalwarts — men  who  love  dogmas  and  creeds,  and 
who  subordinate  policy  to  principle.  In  politics  they  are 
Utopians  and  democrats.  They  love  clearness  and  simplicity 
and  are  independent  in  thought  and  action.  Calvinists  and 
Methodists  represent  different  types  of  stalwarts;  at  pre.sent 
skilled  workmen  are  a  dominant  type  of  this  class. 

4.  The  mng7vumf>s — men  of  strong  analytic  and  critical 
power,  intrenched  in  protected  positions,  vigorous  in  thought, 
but  weak  in  action  (schoolmen  and  college  professors?). 
They  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  sympathies,  advocates  of 
compromise  in  politics,  and  agnostics  in  religion. 

Motor  reaction  being  the  relatively  permanent  element  in 
character,  it  follows  that,  as  economic  conditions  change,  the 
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old  motor  reactions  become  associated  with  a  new  set  of 
sensory  ideas,  according  to  the  principle  of  conversion.  Thus 
every  transition  to  a  new  environment  tends  to  develop  a  new 
type  of  man  {e.  g.,  the  European  in  the  New  World),  and  to 
remodel  old  types.  From  the  new  type  arises  the  econo¬ 
mists;  from  the  old,  the  philosophers.  There  is  thus  an  up- 
7uard  curve  of  thought  from  facts  to  theory,  and  a  dozvnward 
curve  from  theory  to  facts.  In  the  development  of  English 
thought  there  have  been  three  periods,  in  which  the  thinkers 
were: 

I.  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Newton;  2.  Mandeville,  Hume, 
and  Adam  Smith;  3.  Malthus,  Mill,  and  Darwin. 

In  the  second  chapter  Professor  Patten  traces  out  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  English  thought,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  in¬ 
grained  motor  reactions  imparted  to  the  race  by  the  long 
age  of  church  domination,  when  the  church  system  was  quite 
as  much  civil  as  religious.  He  shows  how  the  church  was 
strong  in  impressing  men  with  the  instincts  of  obedience  to 
civil  order,  but  weak  in  suppressing  vice  and  crime. 

In  the  third  chapter,  that  on  the  Calvinists,  he  shows  the 
effect  of  these  motor  tendencies  under  changed  conditions. 
He  traces  the  influences  that  made  the  Puritan,  with  his  op¬ 
position  to  vice,  and  reveals  how  the  old  lax  communal  pleas¬ 
ures  were  supplanted  by  the  quieter  ones  of  the  home. 

At  this  point  the  reader  is  met  by  a  surprising  distinction, 
that  between  manly  and  zvornanly  men;  the  latter  being  de¬ 
fined  as  meaning  adoption  of  the  ideals  of  women,  which  at 
this  time  were  domestic  and  economic.  Manly  men  are  those 
that  adhere  to  more  primitive  ideals  of  industry  and  com¬ 
munal  pleasures.  It  strikes  one  at  first  as  a  new  insight  that 
Cromwell’s  Roundheads  were  womanly,  and  that  Charles’s 
Cavaliers  were  manly  men.  Yet  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  used  this  is  true.  One  wonders  if  better  terms 
could  not  be  devised  to  signify  these  differences. 

In  England  the  plague  swept  off  the  lower  classes,  but 
spared  the  Puritans  because  of  their  more  rational  hygienic 
life.  But  the  Puritan,  with  the  iron  discipline  of  Calvinism, 
would  not  entertain  the  idea  of  comfort.  A  new  plague  came 
to  destroy  him,  while  it  spared  the  class  that  had  formerly 
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suffered  from  the  old  one.  If  one  asks,  what  became  of  the 
Puritan?  the  answer  is,  he  died  of  consumption. 

Space  is  lacking  in  which  to  follow  in  detail  the  unfolding 
of  the  thought.  A  new  light  is  thrown  upon  every  topic 
touched.  Thus,  for  example,  the  American  student  of  phi¬ 
losophy  knows  John  Locke  chiefly  with  respect  to  his  contri¬ 
butions  that  fit  into  German  histories  of  philosophy.  Dr. 
Patten  shows,  however,  that  his  influence  upon  English 
thought  was  due  to  his  doctrine  of  indifference,  or  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  realm  of  fact  and  event  that  is  indifferent  to 
morals.  With  this  idea  he  combated  the  Puritan  “  enthu¬ 
siasm,”  or  fanaticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  superstition  on 
the  other.  Locke  was  a  Puritan,  but  he  had  to  have  comfort 
to  avoid  destruction  by  consumption. 

Among  the  most  interesting  discussions  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Moralists  is  that  in  which  it  is  shown  how  the  Methodists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  discovered  a 
new  means  of  utilizing  an  old  type  of  motor  reaction  that  had 
been  thrown  out  of  use  by  Puritanism,  namely,  that  of  social 
pleasures  of  a  communal  kind.  The  old  communal  pleasures 
had  degenerated  into  the  vices  of  debauch  and  adultery, 
hence  were  suppressed  by  the  Puritans.  But  when  Method¬ 
ism  devised  ways  by  which  the  people  might  come  together 
in  camp  meetings,  class  and  experience  meetings,  and  the 
like,  it  furnished  a  new,  uplifting  method  of  using  old  reac¬ 
tions.  Even  to  this  day,  the  most  careless  observer  may  see 
how  important  the  social  idea  is  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Professor  Patten  shows  that 
religion  and  economics,  tho  once  directly  antithetical,  are 
now  in  substantial  accord;  that  their  leaders  have  the  same 
methods  and  ideals.  They  demand  constant  exercise  of  the 
motor  powers,  a  dominating  control  of  the  mind  by  the  will. 
Socialism,  which  pictures  a  haven  of  rest,  is  consequently  out 
of  harmony  with  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon  spirit.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph  of  stalwartism  is  predicted,  while  the  liquor 
traffic  is  given  but  a  hundred  years  more  of  existence.  The 
over-fed  and  over-stimulated  are  playing  a  losing  game,  and 
are  finding  the  gates  of  industry  closing  before  them. 

It  is  stated  that  we  are  now  only  about  half  adjusted  to  the 
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new  conditions  of  life.  Religion  and  economics  are  best, 
education,  art,  and  literature  are  least  adjusted. 

No  man  or  woman  who  loves  originality,  clear  statement, 
or  stimulating  thought  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  this 
book.  The  world  has  had  many  philosophers  of  many  sorts, 
but  the  assertion  may  freely  be  made  that  in  Professor  Patten 
we  have  an  economic  philosopher.  His  interests  are  as 
broad  as  human  life  itself,  and  upon  each  of  its  important  de¬ 
partments  he  throws  a  light  that  amounts  to  illumination. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

CoRNEi.i.  University 

A  history  of  English  romanticism  in  the  eighteenth  century — By  Henry  A. 

Beers.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  455  p.  $2. 

All  students  of  English  literature  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  at  last  having  at  their  disposal  an  English  treatise, 
systematic  and  fairly  thoro,  dealing  with  the  origins  of  Ro¬ 
manticism  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Critics  who  make 
England  their  home  have  always  been  oddly  shy  of  discussing 
schools  and  movements.  They  are  usually  content  to  take 
their  literature  author  by  author,  or  to  mark  it  off  into  rather 
arbitrary  periods  that  tally  with  the  reigns  of  kings  and 
queens.  Nearly  all  the  books  that  have  thus  far  tried  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  literature  of  England  philosophically  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Germans  or  Frenchmen.  And  even  of  these  foreign 
works,  none  deals  solely  and  connectedly  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  tendencies  that  finally  culminated  in  Romanti¬ 
cism.  Except  for  the  excellent  little  introductory  treatise  of 
Professor  Phelps  in  the  Beginnings  of  the  romantic  movement. 
Professor  Beers’s  book  has  no  direct  competitors;  but  even  if 
it  had  them,  it  would  not  need  to  fear  their  rivalry.  For 
Professor  Beers’s  work  combines  in  an  unusual  degree 
scholarliness  with  charm  of  style.  In  point  of  fact,  he  runs 
some  risk  of  falling  into  disfavor  with  students  of  the  stricter 
sect;  he  has  a  sad  knack  of  being  entertaining.  These  men 
who  are  nimble  of  wit  and  deft  with  their  sentences  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  grave  suspicion  to  the  typical  doctor  of  philosophy. 
“  How  now,  thou  particular  fellow?  ”  snarls  the  philological 
Levite;  “  dancing  before  the  ark  of  science?  Rather  oughtest 
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I  thou  to  walk  soberly  before  the  Lord.”  Some  such  rebuke 

j]  will  be  apt  to  rise  in  the  heart  and  gather  at  the  lips  of  various 

i  learned  readers  of  Professor  Beers’s  delightful  chapters. 

Not  that  he  is  ever  really  unacademic,  or  that  he  goes  out  of 
his  scientific  way  after  humor  or  beauty.  But  he  has  a  gen¬ 
ii  uine  literary  instinct  that  will  not  be  gainsaid;  he  phrases 

freshly  and  entertainingly;  he  is  selective  in  his  use  of  detail; 
he  sketches  characters  or  books  with  a  few  deft  strokes;  his 
fine  taste  insures  beauty  in  the  poetry  and  prose  he  quotes; 
and  his  gently  satirical  humor  makes  entertaining  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  even  the  most  forbiddingly  prosaic  parts  of  his  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  Two  specially  attractive  chapters  are  those  on  the  Old  Bal¬ 

lads  and  on  Thomas  Chatterton;  they  are  as  pleasant  to  read 
as  popular  literary  essays  and  have  none  of  the  faults  of  the 
j  popular  es.say.  The  chapter  on  the  Ballads  illustrates  spe¬ 

cially  well  the  sensitiveness  of  Professor  Beers’s  temperament 
and  his  fine  instinct  for  beauty.  He  has  described  with  great 
delicacy  of  perception  and  happiness  of  phrase  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dis- 
I?  cussion  of  Chatterton  is  remarkable  for  its  sanity  and  discre- 

I  tion.  The  critic  feels  the  dramatic  appeal  in  Chatterton’s 

i  lonely  struggle  against  fate,  and  is  alive  to  all  the  courage  and 

.  the  brilliancy  of  “  the  marvelous  boy  who  perished  in  his 

'  pride”;  his  account  of  Chatterton’s  life  is  sympathetic  and 

j|  vivid.  Yet  he  is  not  betrayed  into  a  false  or  enthusiastic  esti- 

J  mate  of  the  worth  of  Chatterton’s  poetry,  and  his  apprecia¬ 

tion  of  the  qualities  of  the  poet’s  art  is  delicately  discriminating 
I  and  judicial  in  its  fairness. 

'I  The  two  chapters  that  perhaps  contain  the  greatest  amount 

‘  of  novel  matter  are  those  on  the  Wartons  and  on  the  German 

1  Tributary.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thoro  discussion 

of  the  highly  important  work  of  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton 
j  as  forerunners  of  Romanticism  has  before  been  put  in  print. 

}_  The  importance  of  Bishop  Hurd’s  writings  on  Romance  and 

Chivalry  is  also  set  forth  clearly  by  Brofes.sor  Beers,  tho  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  at  the  length  and  with  the  thoroness  of  analy¬ 
sis  that  the  subject  deserves. 

As  for  the  chapter  on  the  German  Tributary,  this  is  by  all 
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odds  the  best  history  that  has  yet  been  published  in  English 
of  the  introduction  of  German  literature  into  England.  A 
decade  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Sargent  Perry  put  together  a  sug¬ 
gestive  tho  .scattering  magazine  article  on  the  subject;  and 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  given  to  it  an  essay  full  of  character¬ 
istic  learning.  But  Professor  Beers’s  treatment  is  more  de¬ 
tailed  and  comprehensive  than  either  of  these  other  studies; 
and  yet  his  artistic  instinct  once  more  stands  him  in  stead  and 
keeps  him  from  losing  himself  in  a  maze  of  pedantic  detail. 
The  chapter  defines  successfully  the  meaning  of  the  German 
influence,  besides  tracing  out  carefully  the  main  facts  as  re¬ 
gards  editions  and  translations  and  mediators.  We  regret  to 
note,  however,  that  in  his  discussion  of  William  Taylor  of 
Norwich  Professor  Beers  seems  ignorant  of  the  special  work 
of  Herr  Herzfeld  on  this  subject. 

The  points  in  Professor  Beers’s  work  that  seem  most  open 
to  unfavorable  comment  are  the  frequent  inconclusiveness  of 
his  chapters  and  the  vagueness  of  his  discussion  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Romanticism.  The  opening  chapter  illustrates  these 
defects  of  method.  It  quotes  numberless  definitions  or 
characterizations  of  Romanticism,  but  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  try  to  reconcile  them.  The  working  account  of 
Romanticism  that  the  author  accepts  makes  Romanticism 
equivalent  to  the  revival  in  literature  of  mediaeval  life 
— a  formula  that  is  quoted  from  Heine.  Properly  in¬ 
terpreted,  this  formula  might  be  adequate,  but  as  it  is 
actually  used  it  ofYers  perhaps  rather  too  formal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  a  test  of  what  ought  to  be  included  under  the 
term  Romanticism.  The  spirit  of  Romanticism — the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  thought  and  feeling  that  underlay  the  new  movement, 
— the  emotional  and  imaginative  needs  to  which  the  new 
literature  ministered, — these  topics  Professor  Beers  tantalizes 
us  by  taking  rather  too  much  for  granted.  Can  it  be  that  he 
is  a  bit  afraid  of  what  Hegel  used  to  call  “  the  labor  of  the 
notion  ”?  At  any  rate,  he  escapes  pedantry,  profitless  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  dull  analyses. 

Lewis  E.  Gates 

Harvard  University 
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Elements  of  rhetoric — A  course  in  plain  prose  composition — By  Alpiionso  (J. 
Newcomer,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  the  l.elaiul  Stanford  Junior 
University.  New  York  :  1  lenry  I  lolt  \  ( 'o. ,  1898  xi -|- 382  p.  $1. 


Practical  is  an  adjective  more  proper  to  Professor  New¬ 
comer’s  rhetoric  than  to  many  others  that  insert  it  in  their 
titles.  Not  only  in  the  apparatus  of  exercises  and  extracts 
and  the  thirty  pages  on  “  mechanical  processes,”  but  much 
more  in  the  method  of  the  whole,  one  feels  the  experienced 
reader  of  themes.  And  tho  teachers  will  thus  find  their  ac¬ 
count,  the  book  is  consistently  written  for  students.  For 
what  students  seems  at  first  a  little  doubtful.  If  for  college 
students,  why  the  sections  on  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
spelling;  if  for  schools,  why  the  section  on  the.ses?  But  so 
long  as  students  are  permitted  to  enter  college  and  even  to 
pass  on  to  the  upper  classes,  without  the  mastery  of  these 
rudiments,  it  may  fairly  be  asked  why  that  which  must  be 
taught  in  every  college  may  not  be  frankly  included  in  a  col¬ 
lege  text-book.  On  the  other  hand,  no  implication  is  in¬ 
tended  of  unfitness  for  such  higher  .schools  as  aim  at  college 
work  in  composition,  'fhere  may  be  wi.sdom  in  anticipating 
a  stricter  division  of  school  from  college;  but  everyone  is  still 
free  to  write  for  the  present. 

The  practical  cast  appears  first  in  the  arrangement.  Tho* 
the  order — whole  compositions,  paragraphs,  sentences,  words 
— is  not  new,  it  is  better  than  new;  for  it  is  approved  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  other  division,  by  kinds  of  composition,  is 
given  in  Part  I,  but  used  only  so  far  as  to  work  confusion. 
Thus  the  narrative  selection  on  p.  26  is  anything  but  a  ])rac- 
tical  example  of  the  Use  of  material,  under  which  it  stands; 
and  in  general  Part  I  contains  much  that  would  be  very  hard 
to  combine  practically  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  in  compo¬ 
sition.  The  difficulty  arising  from  this  lack  of  definite  aim 
might  have  been  supplied  by  basing  the  first  two  parts  ex¬ 
plicitly,  as  they  are  based  in  the  main  implicitly,  on  exposi¬ 
tion.  Still  the  confusion  is  less  than  was  to  be  expected,  and 
is  perhaps  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  having  a  .single 
principle  of  division  for  the  whole  book. 

Tho  the  author  regards  the  sentence  as  “  the  real  unit  of 
discourse,”  he  gives  ample  space  to  the  paragraph  (p.  66- 
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1 13).  It  is  somewhat  misleading  to  speak  of  a  paragraph  as 
the  development  of  a  topic  (p.  77),  and  to  distinguish  “  three 
kinds  of  coherent  paragraphs  ”  (p.  103),  when  any  paragraph 
may  show  all  three  methods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  in¬ 
genious  to  bring  deduction  and  induction  under  the  .sections 
on  the  development  of  the  paragraph,  and  these  sections  as 
a  whole  are  equal  to  the  instant  importance  of  the  matter. 

All  that  goes  to  make  sentences  clear  and  reasonable  is 
presented  (p.  114-208)  so  fully  and  so  admirably  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  pick  a  flaw.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
sentence  emphasis  is  both  slighted  in  the  author’s  theory  and 
consistently  ignored  in  his  practice.  The  discussion  of  sen¬ 
tence-length  would  be  clearer  if  it  stood  with  the  sections  on 
the  paragraph.  The  pages  on  words  and  phrases  in  relation 
to  structure  (215-227)  are  both  original  and  valuab'e.  Those 
on  their  relation  to  style  are  less  ha|)py.  The  advice  con¬ 
cerning  figures,  for  example,  is  sound;  but  the  clas.sification 
of  figures  seems  neither  sound  nor  useful. 

Part  V  (p.  261-294)  deals  with  chirogra])hy,  manuscript, 
punctuation,  abbreviations,  capitals,  compounds,  spelling  (in 
which  the  author  encourages  “  any  tendency  toward  simplifi¬ 
cation  ”),  letter-writing,  and  theses.  The  a])pendices  (p.  297- 
375)  are  e.xamples  of  disputed  and  faulty  diction,  of  defective 
composition,  and  of  various  kinds  of  good  prose.  There  are 
abbreviations  for  use  in  correcting  themes,  a  tabular  view  of 
the  whole  book,  and  an  index.  The  .system  of  indicating  criti¬ 
cism  by  numbered  references  to  the  sections  of  a  text-book 
is  more  convenient  to  the  teacher  than  sati.sfying  to  the 
student. 

The  preface  scorns  the  Ciceronian  maxim  about  making 
one’s  audience  bcncvolos  et  dociles,  and  the  wary  teacher  may 
well  refuse  t'o  hear  the  old  cry  about  matter  and  manner — as 
if  they  were  separable;  but  it  is  a  rare  book  that  keeps  all  its 
vagary  for  the  preface.  Profes.sor  Newcomer  has  held 
strictly  to  his  purpose,  “  a  course  in  plain  prose  compo- 
.sition  ”;  and  his  manual  has  uncommon  practical  value. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Y.\i.e  Univkksitv 
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The  play  of  animals — By  Kari.  Groos.  Translated,  with  the  author’s  co-oper¬ 
ation,  by  Elizauri'ii  L.  Baldwin.  With  a  preface  and  an  appendix  by  J. 
Mark  Baldwin.  New  York  :  I).  Appleton&  Co.,  i8g8  xxvi-l-341  p.  $1.75. 

In  this  excellent  work  Professor  Groos  has  made  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  three  distinct  and  cognate  departments  of  inquiry 
— philosophical  biology,  animal  psychology,  and  the  genetic 
study  of  art — as  Professor  Baldwin  notes  in  his  judicious 
preface;  and  he  might  have  added,  with  justice,  a  fourth — 
the  psychology  of  childhood.  In  a  field  so  entirely  un¬ 
worked,  Professor  Groos  has  produced  a  book  that  promises 
to  have  permanent  value,  while  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
a  deal  of  needed  research.  In  his  preface  he  laments  the  dis¬ 
regard  in  which  comparative  psychology  is  commonly  held; 
and  suggests  that  as  man’s  animal  nature  reveals  itself  in 
instinctive  acts,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  animal  world, 
where  pure  instinct  is  displayed,  is  indispensable  in  weighing 
the  importance  of  inherited  impulses  in  men. 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  the  author  seeks  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  conception  of  play  on  a  basis  of  natural  science.  His 
discussion  of  the  current  theories  of  play  is  exhaustive  and 
at  times  he  is  so  diffuse  as  to  be  tedious.  This  is  especially 
true  in  his  contention  against  the  surplus-energy  theory  of 
play  by  Herbert  Spencer.  According  to  Spencer,  it  will  be 
recalled,  the  animal  begins  to  play  when  it  feels  cheerful, 
happy,  and  strong.  When  it  has  acquired  a  superabundance 
of  energy,  the  energy  tends  to  discharge.  If  there  is  no  oc¬ 
casion  at  the  moment  for  correlative  activities  to  be  seriously 
exercised,  simple  imitative  activity  is  substituted,  and  this  is 
play.  This  explanation  of  play,  as  Professor  Groos  points 
out,  was  suggested  by  Schiller  in  his  aesthetic  education  of 
mankind,  and  again  by  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Beneke,  and 
others;  altho,  as  he  admits,  notwithstanding  the  coincidence, 
Spencer  may  have  arrived  at  the  idea  of  surplus  energy  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Schiller  and  the  others. 

Professor  Groos’s  book  is  a  protest  against  this  theory.  The 
purpose  of  play,  he  contends,  is  to  fit  the  animal  for  the  tasks 
of  later  life.  To  quote  his  own  words:  “  The  play  of  youth 
depends  on  the  fact  that  certain  instincts,  especially  useful 
in  preserving  the  species,  appear  before  the  animal  seriously 
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needs  them.  They  are,  in  contrast  with  later  serious  exer¬ 
cise,  a  preparaiion  and  practice  for  special  instincts.  This  an¬ 
ticipatory  appearance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  refers 
us  at  once  to  the  operation  of  natural  selection;  for,  when  the 
inherited  instinct  may  be  supplemented  by  individual  expe¬ 
rience,  it  need  not  be  so  carefully  elaborated  by  selection, 
which  accordingly  favors  the  evolution  of  individual  intelli¬ 
gence  as  a  substitute  for  blind  instinct.”  Again:  ”  The  con¬ 
clusion  seems  admissible,  in  summing  up  the  biological 
significance  of  play,  that  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  youth 
is  due  in  part  to  the  necessity  for  play;  the  animal  does  not 
play  because  he  is  young,  he  has  a  period  of  youth  because  he 
must  play.” 

In  the  light  of  this  theory,  the  plays  of  children  have  new 
meanings,  and  play-activities  assume  an  importance  not  hith¬ 
erto  recognized  in  schemes  of  education;  and  altho  concerned 
primarily  with  the  plays  of  animals.  Professor  Groos  has  pro¬ 
mulgated  a  doctrine  that  promises  eventually  to  modify  cur¬ 
rent  methods  of  training  the  human  young.  He  is  shortly  to 
publish  in  Germany  a  companion  volume  which  will  discuss 
the  plays  of  children.  Meanwhile,  teachers  and  psychologists 
will  find  much  in  the  present  volume  to  stimulate  thought 
and  suggest  im|uiry.  The  translator  has  done  her  part  of  the 
work  exceptionally  well,  and  the  book  has  an  excellent  index. 

Wii.i,  S.  Monkoe 

Statk  Nokmai.  Sriiodi., 

Westkiki  d,  Mass. 


Memory  and  its  cultivation — By  F.  W.  Ei.i)rii)(;k-(;kk.e.\,  M.  D..  F.K.C.S. 
The  International  Scientific  Series,  Volume  1. XXVI 1 1.  New  York  ;  I).  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  l8q8.  31 1  p.  $1.50. 

The  more'  accurate  title  of  this  volume  would  read: 
”  Phrenological  memories  physiologically  explained,  and 
their  cultivation  by  the  observance  of  a  few  psychological 
rules.”  Regarding  memory  as  “  the  process  by  means  of 
which  impressions  of  the  external  world  and  ideas  are  re¬ 
tained  for  use  on  future  occasions,”  Part  I  fills  five-sixths  of 
the  volume  in  attempting-  to  “  demonstrate  that  memory  is  a 
definite  faculty  and  has  its  seat  in  the  basal  ganglia,  separate 
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frorn^  but  associated  with,  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.” 
Memory  is  divided  into  sensory  and  motor,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  both  general  and  special  forms.  Sensory  memory 
is  located  in  the  optic  thalami,  while  motor  memory  is  the 
function  of  the  corpora  striata.  The  evidence  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  support  these  claims  is  not  conclusive. 

Vigorously  rejecting  “  phrenology,”  the  work  discloses  the 
fact  that  ”  the  mind  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  faculties  [of 
which  there  are  thirty-seven  beyond  question,  and  five  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  their  ultimate  character!]  each  of  which  responds  to 
<\  rtain  impressions,  and  influences  the  mind  as  a  whole  to 
seek  after  those  impressions  and  to  avoid  their  negatives  ” 
<p.  51).  Curiously  enough,  this  phrenological  system  of 
amativeness,  concentrativeness,  alimentiveness,  etc.,  “  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  system  extant,  as  far  as  the  discovery  and  de¬ 
finition  of  ultimate  faculties  (excluding  memory)  are  con¬ 
cerned  ”  (p.  66)1 

In  chapter  vi  these  “  faculties  ”  are  garrulously  queer. 
They  “  convey  to  the  mind  ideas  concerning  impressions,”  or 
have  “  the  function  of  perception,”  or  play  “  a  very  important 
part  in  aiding’  the  mind  to  form  correct  ideas,”  and  "  when 
large  ”  create  “  a  desire  for  exercise  ”;  and  so  on,  being  the 
genesis  of  ideas  and  powers  ad  indefimtum.  The  more  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  memory  and  its  grow’th,  the  higher  thought 
processes,  and  abnormal  states  of  mind  in  which  memories 
have  a  part,  are  all  treated  in  this  characteristic  way  of  “  im¬ 
pressions,”  ”  nerve  force,”  and  “  faculties.”  Double  con¬ 
sciousness,  for  example,  belongs  to  that  order  of  experience 
which  is  “  probably  due  to  the  impressions  not  reaching  the 
optic  thalami  at  exactly  the  same  time,  and  so  j)roducing  a 
•condition  of  mental  squinting  ”  (p.  219).  In  Part  11  twenty- 
two  rules,  several  of  them  being  duplicates,  are  given  for  di¬ 
recting  the  cultivation  of  memory.  Oddly  enough,  they  are 
psychological  for  the  most  part,  and  only  emphasize  the  need 
of  vividness,  clearness,  simplicity,  repetition,  occasional 
voluntary  recall,  artificial  associations,  fit  bodily  conditions, 
■etc.,  as  promoting  efforts  at  memorizing.  It  seems,  how'ever, 
to  be  memory  as  the  mere  packhorse  of  impressions  which  is 
to  be  cultivated  {cf.  p.  268f.,  e.  g  ). 
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The  work  is  lacking  in  the  scientific  accuracy  and  precision 
so  uniformly  present  in  many  other  volumes  of  the  series  in 
which  it  appears.  Tho  written  in  a  fairly  easy  style,  much  of 
its  material  is  irrelevant.  The  order  of  treatment  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  exposition,  as  an  affair  of  book-making, 
is  exceedingly  repetitious.  The  conspicuous  effort  to  be 
theoretically  accurate  in  making  deductions  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliminating  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies. 
The  pervading  .sense  of  cock-sureness,  with  scaicc  any  hesi¬ 
tancy  or  questioning  may,  perhaps,  be  one  way  to  carry  con¬ 
viction  into  the  mind  of  a  reader.  This,  however,  does  not 
relieve  the  inconsistent  rejection  of  “  unconscious  cerebra¬ 
tion  ”  as  an  explanatory  factor,  and  of  mnenionical  schemes 
as  affording  practical  guidance.  Especially  unfortunate  is 
the  failure  to  incorporate  the  results  of  the  excellent  scien¬ 
tific  incjuiries  on  memories  made  in  the  last  few  years,  about 
which  there  is  no  intimation. 

A  man  who  is  physiological  in  his  mode  of  explanation  can 
always  be  appreciated,  at  least;  but  to  be  asked  to  accept 
phrenological  abstractions  in  lieu  of  the  fine  fruits  of  psy¬ 
chological  analyses  is  simply  intolerable.  The  ap])earance  of 
this  book  in  a  scientific  series  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
empirical  science  of  p.sychology  is  not  fully  in  j)o.sse.ssion  of 
its  own  domain,  and  is  certainly  indicative  of  the  urgent  need 
of  teaching,  in  some  (piarters,  an  adequate  conce])tion  of 
truly  scientific  methods  and  results  in  dealing  with  mental 
phenomena.  The  book  has  meager  value  for  the  teacher, 
and  less  for  the  psychologist;  tho  the  former  may  derive  a  few 
mnemonical  hints  from  the  memory  schemes  under  Rule  XII. 

Edward  F.  ffucuNER 

Nfw  York  Univrr.sity 


Classified  Readings — Books  for  the  school,  the  lihr.iry,  and  the  home,  with  a 
full  hiblioi'raphy  of  eilncation.  By  IsAiiEi,  Lawrknck.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.: 
1898.  Published  l»y  the  author. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  educator  lays  open  his  private  kit  of 
tools  to  the  general  educational  public  as  has  Miss  Lawrence 
in  the  above  mentioned  work.  And  in  this  instance  the  one 
who  goes  to  the  kit  will  not  only  find  the  tools  there,  but 
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in  a  measure  ready  for  use  and  immediate  action,  tempered 
by  time  and  by  the  experience  of  their  collector. 

Miss  Lawrence  has  for  many  years  been  connected 
with  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  The  pres¬ 
ent  work  is  dedicated  to  the  alumni  of  that  school,  “  in 
whose  service  the  work  was  originally  undertaken.”  Her 
position  as  a  teacher  of  psychology  and  education,  as  well  as 
supervisor  of  the  training  department,  has  been  one  full  of 
just  those  experiences  which  will  be  needful  to  the  practical 
teacher,  both  as  regards  theoretical  propaedeutics  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  metluxls  of  practice.  Her  work  is  an  expression 
of  her  all-sidedness  of  professional  experience  and  study. 

The  work  proceeds  not  from  the  notion  of  exhausting  the 
bibliography  of  the  subjects  included,  but  from  the  idea  that 
time  does  well  the  work  of  sifting  for  us.  Since  the  work  is 
one  that  will  be  most  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  practical 
teacher  (tho  there  is  not  an  educator  or  teacher  in  the  land 
who  will  not  find  almost  instant  use  for  it  the  moment  it 
touches  his  desk),  it  contains  many  references  (see  below)  to 
materials  for  educational  work  es}>ecially  which  are  not  found 
in  almost  any  other  work,  certainly  not  in  the  ordinary  bibli¬ 
ography  of  education.  This  is  a  bibliogra])hy  of  education 
and  practice  in  teaching.  There  is  no  one  want,  just  now,  to 
be  more  happily  filled  than  this  one.  Even  the  classification 
has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  school  practice,  and  hence  is 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  busy  practical  teacher.  Withal  the 
work  is  so  happily  chosen  and  arranged,  in  the  light  of  the 
above  purpose,  and  contains  so  much  of  good  judgment  and 
true  culture,  that  it  challenges  one’s  admiration. 

Another  admirable  feature  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  the  book,  which  permits  of  its  owm  future  growth — at  least 
in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  w'ill  take  the  suggestion  and 
learn  of  the  author’s  own  method  in  her  workshop,  d'he 
paper  used  is  excellent  and  will  bear  pen  and  ink.  Each  page 
measures,  freely,  48J  .square  inches.  A  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  area,  or  24  square  inches,  is  occupied  by  print, 
placed  near  the  top  and  outer  edge  of  each  page,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  24I  square  inches  at  the  bottom  and  inner  edge  of  each 
page  for  additional  notes  when  the  book  is  in  use. 
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In  quoting  works  all  of  the  needful  information  is  supplied 
to  enable  one  to  select  and  secure  a  work  or  article — title, 
author,  publisher,  date,  edition,  price,  often  volume,  month, 
page,  etc.  Many  of  the  works  quoted  are  followed  by  com¬ 
ments  upon  their  special  value  or  quality,  tho  not  as  much  of 
this  has  been  done  in  some  places  as  one  could  wish.  It  is 
very  desirable  for  a  teacher  seeking  for  something  to  use  to 
know  the  specific  usefulness  of  a  work.  The  blank  space, 
however,  ofifers  excellent  opportunity  to  users  of  the  work  to 
supply  comments  of  this  kind  for  themselves. 

The  work  presents  seven  main  classes  of  books,  as  follows; 
A.  pedagogy  and  psychology;  B.  child-study;  C.  geogra¬ 
phy;  D.  history;  E.  English;  E.  nature-study;  G.  miscellany. 
These  again  subdivide,  as  the  teacher’s  needs  suggest,  into 
some  seventy-four  sub-classes,  and  some  of  these  are  still  fur¬ 
ther  divided.  There  is  not  room  for  a  rehearsal  of  all;  a  few 
illustrations  will  suffice. 

The  following  divisions  appear,  among  others,  under  C. 
geography;  methods  and  matter  for  teachers,  illustrated 
books,  geology  and  physiology,  astronomical  phase  of 
geography,  meteorology,  soils  and  agriculture,  the  ocean, 
industrial  jdiase  of  geography.  Arctic  and  Antarctic  scenes 
and  explorations,  books  for  first  and  second  grades,  books 
for  third  and  fourth  grades,  books  for  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  books  of  general  geographical  interest,  books  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  for  teachers  of  all  grades, 
these  latter  being  classified  under  some  thirty-five  headings, 
designating  places.  This  will  illustrate  the  tlioroness  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  work  in  the  seven  main  departments,  where  the 
same  or  similar  subdivisions  are  used,  or  others  added,  as  the 
case  requires. 

The  work  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to  teachers  of  all 
classes,  to  parents  and  pupils  as  well,  and  to  students,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  normal  schcwls  or  the  pedagogical  departments 
of  universities.  In  such  places  several  copies  of  it  ought  to 
be  available.  The  book  will  prove  invaluable  in  the  selection 
of  books  for  all  departments  of  a  school  library,  and  for  the 
citv  library  that  would  render  itself  more  efficient  as  an  aid  to 
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the  student.  The  work  closes  with  a  name  register  of  auth¬ 
ors.  This  is  not  always  quite  exact  and  full. 

Now  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  work  does  not  include  all 
that  has  stood  the  test,  and  which  might  be  included,  altho  it 
is  wonderfully  near  completeness.  Completeness  in  the  sense 
of  a  work  intended  fully  to  cover  any  one  field  was  not  its 
purpose.  Many  things  might  be  added  from  authors  already 
mentioned;  other  authors  might  have  been  introduced.  The 
way  is  open  for  that,  however,  to  the  teacher  who  will  make 
use  of  the  very  necessary  phase  of  professional  method  upon 
which  the  work  rests.  Again,  it  is  true,  the  personal  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  author  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  the  choice  of  contents;  but  her  judgment  and 
instincts  are  so  wholesome  and  free  from  narrowness  of  view 
that  the  danger  of  personal  bias  is  nil. 

C.  C.  Van  Lievv 

Statk  Nokmai.  Sciiooi., 

Los  Ancki.ks,  Cal. 


Introductory  logic — By  James  ?;i)vvin  CKF.ir.UToN.  New  York  :  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  i8g8.  pp.  xiv-l-392  p.  $1.10. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  development  of  logical 
theory  keeps  pace  with  the  multiplication  of  text-books  on 
the  subject.  A  majority  of  those  ])ublished  in  the  last  teu 
years  have  really  no  reason  for  their  existence  save  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  very  transient  pleasure  to  their  authors,  or  as  filling  out 
the  book-list  of  their  respective  publishers.  If  their  authors 
brought  them  out  to  meet  a  long-felt  want,  either  the  books 
did  not  meet  the  want,  or  the  want  had  not  been  felt  quite 
long  enough. 

If  originality  in  a  text-book  on  logic  is  not  .so  much  novelty 
as  a  better  arrangement  of  materials,  truer  perspective, 
clearer  statement  than  we  find  in  the  majority  of  latter-day 
text-books  on  the  subject,  it  is  fair  to  regard  Professor 
Creighton’s  volume  as  original.  He  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  giving  us  a  text-book  suited  to  the  needs  of  college 
students.  And  this  was  his  object  in  ])ublishing  the  book. 
It  is  not  suited  nor  intended  for  the  advanced  student  of  the 
university,  but  for  the  undergraduate  of  the  college.  It  has 
grown  out  of  Profe.s.sor  Creighton’s  ])ractical  work  with  un- 
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dergraduates.  The  author  bids  us  give  up  at  once  all 
extravagant  hopes  of  the  practical  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  logic.  Wherein,  then,  is  the  utility  of  the 
subject?  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  is  and  may  be  said 
against  the  course  in  logic  as  ordinarily  given  in  colleges. 
Professor  Creighton  contends  that  the  study  of  the  syllogism 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  instruments  in  modern  education 
for  promoting  clear  thinking  and  for  developing  critical 
habits  of  mind.  Thru  the  various  chapters  the  author 
keeps  this  more  deeply  practical  aspect  of  the  study  of  logic 
in  view.  For  a  confirmation  of  Professor  Creighton’s  con¬ 
tention  one  has  but  to  notice  the  quality  of  the  books  written 
by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  In  reading  these  you  may 
disagree  entirely  with  the  statement,  but  you  do  not  feel  you 
are  being  imposed  upon  by  a  vague,  loose,  or  ambiguous 
use  of  words  and  propositions.  Their  authors  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  definition.  They  know  that  before  you  can  have  a 
conclusion  there  must  be  premises.  They  know  that  the 
middle  term  must  be  distributed  at  least  once  in  the  premises. 
In  other  words,  they  have  come  to  believe  there  is  an  ethics 
of  the  intellectual  life.  They  have  been  drilled  in  logic  as 
undergraduates. 

There  are  two  preliminary  chapters.  In  the  first,  on  the 
standpoint  and  problem  of  logic,  one  can  see  decided  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Hegel’s  conception  of  logic.  This  iufiu- 
ence  can  be  traced  thruout  the  book.  This  is  to  the  book’s 
advantage.  The  ordinary  conception  of  logic  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  extended  and  its  function  becomes  to  demonstrate 
the  organic  structure  of  thought.  It  belongs  to  logic  to  in¬ 
vestigate  intelligence  as  a  knowing  function,  just  as  it  is  the 
task  of  ethics  to  deal  with  the  practical  or  active  mental  func¬ 
tions.  In  tfiis  conception  Professor  Creighton’s  treatment 
is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  traditional  treatment  of  logic 
as  a  purely  formal  science.  The  second  chapter  is  a  brief  but 
interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  science,  from  Aristotle 
down  to  the  modern  movement  in  the  science  inspired  by  the 
Herman  idealism.  Part  I  is  given  up  to  the  syllogism. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  object  of  the  book,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  treatment  is  excellent.  Essentials  are  clearly  stated. 
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and  there  is  an  absence  of  confusing-  details.  Definition  and 
division,  and  the  classification  and  treatment  of  the  fallacies, 
are  more  clearly  presented  than  they  have  been  traditionally. 
Part  11  is  given  up  to  the  inductive  method.  In  Part  111 
the  nature  of  thought  is  considered.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  determine  whether  this  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  of 
any  serious  value  to  those  students  who  have  had  little  or  no 
training  in  philosophy,  or  who  are  without  any  taste  for  it. 
Professor  Creighton  recognizes  the  difficulty,  but  feels  that 
the  outlines  at  least  of  logical  theory  can  be  made  intelligible 
even  to  elementary  classes.  The  treatment  is  made  as  con¬ 
crete  as  possible.  In  the  treatment  of  judgment  the  analogy 
of  the  cell  in  biology  is  used.  The  judgment  is  the  starting 
point;  all  the  essential  functions  of  the  fully  developed  organ¬ 
ism  of  thought  are  discharged  by  the  primitive  judgment. 
Thru  differentiation  to  integration.  On  the  basis  of  this 
illustration  Professor  Creighton  proceeds  to  outline  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “  organism  ”  of  thought.  The  volume  con¬ 
tains  also  a  fairly  good  set  of  questions  and  answers  based 
on  the  various  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the  book  would  seem 
to  be  one  of  the  very  few  books  in  logic  which  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  at  present  for  a  serviceable  text-book  for  under¬ 
graduates. 

•  Jonx  A.  Mac  X'anxkl 

'I'lEK  pKA'i  r  Instituik. 

Hkookia'n,  N.  V. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Seminardirektor  Dr.  K.  Heilmann  has  mo.st  pronounced 
opinions  as  to  the  intimate  relationship  between  psychology 
and  education,  and  in  his  Psychologie  ah  Crimdivissenschaft  der 
Pddagogik  he  develops  them,  d'he  book  is  a  clear  and  direct 
presentation  of  the  facts  of  psychology,  together  with  abund¬ 
ant  and  very  helpful  indications  as  to  how  a  knowledge  of 
psychology  may  be  put  to  practical  account  by  a  teacher 

(Leipzig:  Diirr’sche  Buchhandhmg,  1898.  413  i>.  7  M.) - 

Schulrat  Hunger’s  Eniwickclungsgeschkhte  des  Volksschullese- 
buches  is  the  type  of  a  book  of  which  we  are  in  sore  need  ofv 
many  more  examples.  It  develops  with  minutest  care  the( 
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evolution  of  the  school  reading-books  of  Germany,  and  uses 
them  to  illustrate  both  the  culture  ideals  and  the  school  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  time.  Each  new  source  of  influence  is  carefully 
traced  and  examples  given  to  show  just  how  it  affected  the 
contents  of  the  school  reader.  I'he  book  is  too  important  and 
too  suggestive  to  escape  the  attention  of  American  students 
of  education  (Leipzig:  Diirr’sche  Buchhandlung,  1898. 

630  p.  14  M.). - Dr.  Bonney’s  instructive  and  readable 

book  on  Volcanoes  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Science  Series 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1899.  332  p.  $2.00). 

- We  are  of  opinion  that  for  a  text-book,  the  new  General 

physics,  by  Professors  Hastings  and  Beach  of  Yale,  possesses 
a  number  of  advantages.  The  mechanical  basis  of  physics 
is  recognized  and  well  treated,  and  a  continuous,  not  dis¬ 
jointed,  view  of  the  science  is  presented  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 

1899.  768  p.  $2.00). - Dr.  Hancock’s  French  revolution 

and  the  English  poets  suggests  Professor  Dowden’s  Princeton 
lectures,  but  it  has  a  point  of  view  and  a  method  of  its  own 
and  is  well  worth  reading  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1899.  197  p.  $1.25). - Professor  Adams  of  Yale  has 

written  an  outline  of  European  history  which  is  a  good  teach¬ 
ing  book.  Its  proportions  are  excellent  and  its  apparatus  up 
to  date  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1899.  577  p. 

$1.40). - Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford’s  long  years  of  earnest  and 

well-meant  but  not  always  sound  or  helpful  chidings  on  the 
subject  of  democracy  have  laid  the  basis  for  his  two  volumes 
on  The  lesson  of  popular  government  (New  York:  the  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1899.  520,  59c'  p.  $4.00). - The  new  edi¬ 

tion  of  A.  W.  Ward’s  elaborate  History  of  English  dramatic 
literature  is  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  for  students  and 
teachers  of  literature  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 

*899.  575,  766,  598  p.  $9.00). - Three  well  made  and 

very  helpful  French  books  are  Introductory  French  prose  com¬ 
position  (95  p.,  25  cents),  by  Mr.  Victor  E.  Frangois  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  edition  of  Legouve  and  Labiche’s 
La  cigak  chez  les  fourmis  (56  p.,  25  cents)  by  Mr.  T.  J,  Farrar 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  Selected  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  (123  p.,  40  cents),  by  L.  C.  Syms  of  the 
Boys’  High  School,  New  York  (New  York:  American  Book 
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Co.,  1899). - Three  important  memoirs  on  Roentgen  rays, 

translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Barker  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  four  papers  on  the  Modern  theory  of 
solution,  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  II.  C.  Jones  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  are  the  latest  additions  to  Harpers’  Sci¬ 
entific  Memoirs  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1899.  80  p., 

132  p.  $1.00). - We  are  not  able  to  credit  Boyer’s  Prin¬ 

ciples  and  methods  of  teaching  with  much  that  is  good  beyond 
intention.  It  attempts  too  much  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
scholarship  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1899.  400  p. 

$1.50). - The  story  of  the  thirteen  colonics,  by  H.  A.  Guerber, 

has  the  same  attractive  qualities  as  the  earlier  books  by  the 
same  writer  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1898.  342  p. 

60  cents). - A  useful  addition  to  the  material  for  reading 

Latin  at  sight  is  Selections  from  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  by 
J.  C.  Kirtland.  Jr.  (New  York:  American  Book  Co..  1898. 

103  p.  40  cents). - Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock  has  made  a  clear, 

simple  book  in  her  Lessons  on  the  human  body  (New  York: 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  1899.  194  P-  60  cents). - Wheeler’s 

Graded  lessons  in  English  is  a  very  useful  text-book.  It  is 
planned  on  modern  lines,  and  is  well  executed  (Chicago: 

W.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co..  1899.  192  p.). - riie  marked 

increase  of  the  study  of  Spanish  conse(|uent  upon  the 
results  of  the  war  of  1898  make  the  Spanish  readers, 
by  J.  Abeldardo  Nunez,  very  welcome.  'I'liey  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  books,  and  may  be  used  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States  (New  York:  D.  .\])pleton  &  Co., 

1898.  204  p.  65  cents;  258  p.  85  cents). - Two  good  and 

very  compact  text-books,  for  one  of  which  Prof.  Grosvenor  of 
Amherst  College  is  wholly  responsible,  the  other  a  translation 
of  Duruy,  revised  and  edited  by  the  same  scholar,  are  Con¬ 
temporary  history,  from  1848  to  the  events  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war  of  1898.  and  Duruy’s  Ancient  history  (New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1899.  183  p.,  5  maps,  $1.00; 

192  p..  maps  and  plans,  $1.00). - The  best  edition  that  has 

reached  us  of  Rostand’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  that  edited  by 
Professor  Kuhns  of  Wesleyan  University  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1899.  ^02  p.  80  cents).  ^ 


EDirORIAL 


One  of  the  constant  complaints  against  edii- 
Educational  ,  ,  ,  , 

Scholarship  catioiial  papers  and  discussions  is  that  they 

take  up  every  topic  as  if  nothing  were  known 
and  nothing  settled  either  in  principle  or  by  experience.  It 
must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  complaint  is,  on  the 
whole,  well  founded,  and  that  the  fault  complained  of  is  due 
to  lack  of  educational  scholarship.  A  college  president  is 
asked  to  discuss  the  elective  system,  a  college  professor  to 
criticise  a  curriculum,  a  superintendent  to  grade  and  pro¬ 
mote,  a  principal  to  pass  judgment  on  two  sets  of  reading 
books,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions  given  flow 
straight  from  the  emptiness  of  the  speaker’s  head.  If  one 
may  judge  from  the  average  papers  presented  at  our  more 
important  educational  gatherings  or  from  the  articles  con¬ 
tributed  by  teachers  of  more  or  less  prominence  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  periodicals,  the  most  unusual  step  in  the  writer’s  prepara¬ 
tion  is  to  consult  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  to  weigh 
carefully  the  results  of  experience  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
paj)ers  repre.sent,  therefore,  the  writer’s  more  or  less  influ¬ 
ential  preference,  or  his  more  or  less  refined  taste,  but  noth¬ 
ing  more.  As  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
they  are  valueless. 

We  are  still  awaiting  the  completion  by  some  patient 
scholar  of  the  monumental  task  of  making  a  critical  educa¬ 
tional  bibliography  which  shall  include  the  invaluable  pa¬ 
pers  immersed  in  journals  and  proceedings.  Much  of  the 
best  literature  of  education  is  in  that  form.  The  charge  that 
America  has  made  no  contributions  to  educational  theory,  for 
example,  is  one  that  is  due  to  lack  of  scholarship.  The  per¬ 
son  making  the  charge  does  not  know  where  the  contribu¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found. 

The  custom  that  obtains  at  Albany  of  sending  out  with  the 
early  programs  of  each  year’s  University  Convocation  a  short 
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bibliography  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting  is 
excellent,  but  unfortunately  the  bibliography  is  not  made  use 
of.  An  acute  observer  of  one  of  these  discussions,  in  describ¬ 
ing  it  recently,  remarked  that  no  one  of  the  speakers  on  a  very 
important  and  much-discussed  topic  gave  any  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  having  read  any  one  of  the  books  or  articles  contained 
in  the  bibliography  which  appeared  on  the  program  and 
which  had  been  in  circulation  for  weeks.  This  explains  why 
so  many  men  of  high  educational  position  persistently  shun 
educational  meetings,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  waste  of 
time. 

Every  college  library  and  the  school  system  of  every 
city  should  possess  a  well-selected  educational  reference 
library,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
that  papers  and  reports  show  signs  that  this  library 
has  been  consulted  in  their  preparation.  The  nucleus  of 
such  a  collection  should  consist  of  a  set  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  a  set 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
a  set  of  Barnard’s  American  journal  of  Education,  sets  of  at 
least  three  of  the  best  American  educational  periodicals, — one 
of  which  should  be  the  representative  journal  of  the  State  in 
which  the  institution  or  city  is  contained, — the  International 
Education  Series,  the  Great  Educators  Series,  Heath’s  Peda¬ 
gogical  Library,  the  publications  of  the  Herbart  Society,  the 
reports  made  to  the  National  Educational  Association  on  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  on  elementary  education  and  on  rural 
schools,  Schmid’s  Geschichte  der  Erziehung,  Rein’s  Encyclo- 
pddisches  Handbuch  der  Piidagogik,  Baumeister’s  Handbuch  der 
Erziehungslehre,  a  dozen  modern  works  on  psychology,  such 
as  those  of  James,  Stout,  Baldwin,  Wundt,  H6f¥ding,  and  men 
of  their  rank,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  well-selected  titles  on 
educational  history,  theory,  and  practice,  on  foreign  schools 
and  school  systems,  and  on  school  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  this  list  should  be  found  President  Eliot’s  re¬ 
ports,  the  Reports  now  being  issued  by  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  in  England,  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  school  com¬ 
mission,  and  similar  publications.  The  meerschaum  literature 
of  education  should  he  excluded. 
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Such  a  collection  as  this,  which  is  not  very  expensive,  if 
always  at  hand  and  habitually  used,  would  exert  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  our  educational  meetings 
and  discussions,  national.  State,  and  local.  It  would  promote 
educational  scholarship. 

,  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  a  remark  we 
Annual  Report  of  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  r  , 

President  Eliot  have  made  several  times  before,  namely, 

that  the  annual  report  of  the  president  and 
treasurer  of  Harvard  College  is  one  of  the  educaiiunal  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  year  best  worth  studying  and  preserving.  In 
this  report  and  in  its  invaluable  appendices  is  contained 
varied,  carefully  compared,  and  abundantly  interjireted  in¬ 
formation  regarding  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  influ¬ 
ential  educational  institutions  in  the  world. 

In  his  report  for  1897-98  President  Eliot  takes  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  the  popular  impression  that  high  scholars  in  college 
are  almost  always  men  of  poor  physique.  As  a  result  of  ex¬ 
aminations  covering  two  years  it  appears  that,  at  Harvard, 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  all  the  college  men  examined  and 
eighty-three  per  cent,  of  the  scholarship  winners  in  the  same 
two  years  had  a  satisfactory  degree  of  strength  and  general 
vigor.  'I'he  justifiable  inference  is  drawn  that,  even  suppos¬ 
ing  the  above  figures  to  be  not  exact,  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  referred  to  is  without  foundation. 

Then  follows  a  suggestive  examination  of  the  present  sta¬ 
tus  of  the  A.  B.  degree  as  compared  with  other  and  newer 
designations.  Statistics  are  presented  from  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Brown,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  California  universities,  which  show  that 
the  relative  importance  of  the  A.  B.  degree  is  rapidly  fall¬ 
ing  off.  The  numerical  importance  of  the  old  degree  is 
maintained  better  at  Harvard  than  elsewhere,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  elective  system. 

Still  another  striking  table  is  one  which  shows  at  a  glance 
that  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  each  college  class  have 
no  need  of  more  than  three  years  to  complete  the  eighteen 
courses  required  for  the  degree.  This  points,  of  course,  to 
the  feasibility  of  conferring  the  A.  B.  degree  for  a  normal 
course  of  three  years. 
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Since  President  Eliot’s  administration  began,  the  number 
of  students  under  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  has  in¬ 
creased  3.9  fold,  the  number  of  college  undergraduates  3.1 
fold,  the  number  of  members  of  the  faculty  4.4  fold,  and  the 
number  of  courses  attended  by  college  undergraduates  5.3 
fold.  The  average  number  of  years  that  the  members  of  the 
faculty  had  been  out  of  college  was,  in  1869-70,  20.8;  it  is 
now  20.1.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  teach¬ 
ers  to  students  has  been  more  than  maintained,  and  that  the 
average  age  of  the  college  teachers  has  not  been  sensibly  re¬ 
duced,  as  is  sometimes  feared,  by  an  indiscriminate  employ¬ 
ment  of  young  instructors. 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  follow  this  report  thru  its 
mass  of  details,  all  of  which  shed  light  on  some  problem  of 
education,  but  we  sincerely  wish  that  every  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  everyone  charged  with  responsibility,  in  any  degree, 
for  the  policy  of  a  college  or  a  university  might  read  it. 

The  total  budget  for  the  year  1897-98  was  $1,241,399.24. 
During  the  year  gifts  for  capital  account  amounted  to 
$1,146,323.40,  and  those  for  immediate  use  to  $90,662.14. 


1  he  following  dispatch  which  recently  ap- 
President  Harper’s  ,  .  ,  , 

School  Policy  peared  in  a  number  of  newspapers  rouses 

our  curiosity. 

Chicago,  March  22 — Mayor  Harrison,  speaking  of  his  failure  to  renomi¬ 
nate  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper  to  the  School  Board,  said : 

“  Dr.  Harper  stood  for  and  was  the  embodiment  of  a  policy  that  would, 
so  to  speak,  universityize  the  school  system  of  Chicago  and  tend  to  make 
the  public-school  system  a  feeder,  in  a  sense,  for  certain  colleges.  The 
question  at  the  time  was  not  as  to  whether  public  opinion  in  regard  to  Dr. 
Harper’s  position  was  correct — the  fact  stood  that  the  public  took  the  view 
I  have  indicated.  On  account  of  this  I  thought  it  best  not  to  appoint  Dr. 
Harper.” 

Our  curiosity  takes  this  form.  Did  or  did  not  a  prominent 
Chicago  city  official,  purporting  to  represent  Mayor  Harri¬ 
son,  call  upon  President  Harper  in  the  month  of  June,  1898, 
and  express  the  belief  that  President  Harper’s  reappointment 
to  the  Board  of  Education  was  certain,  if  he  would  promise 
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to  vote  ag^ainst  the  re-election  of  Colonel  Parker  as  principal 
of  the  Chicago  Normal  School  in  June,  1899?  “  We  pause 

for  a  reply.” 


The  Quick 
Memorial 


The  movement  to  establish  a  Quick  Me¬ 
morial  Library  at  the  Teachers’  Guild  in 
London  is  one  that  must  appeal  to  many 
Americans  who  know  the  man  perhaps  only  thru  his  master¬ 
piece,  Educational  reformers.  No  book  in  the  history  of 
modern  educational  thought  equals  it  in  human  sympathy, 
in  discernment,  or  in  literary  charm.  But  important  as  it  is, 
Educational  reformers  is  only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Ouick’s  serv¬ 
ice.  He  labored  for  years  to  secure  for  education  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  subject  of  study,  and  he  contributed  in  no  slight  de¬ 
gree  to  the  advanced  educational  movement  which  is  now 
manifesting  itself  so  splendidly  in  so  many  ways  in  Great 
Britain. 

At  Mr.  Quick’s  death  in  1891  his  widow  gave  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  nine  hundred  volumes  on  modern  education  to  the 
library  of  the  Teachers’  Guild,  an  organization  established  in 
1884  for  the  main  purpose  of  securing  recognition  for  teach¬ 
ing  as  a  learned  profession.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the 
sum  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  be  subscribed  and 
invested,  the  interest  being  applied  to  the  increase  of  th.e 
library  about  the  nucleus  provided  by  Mrs.  Quick’s  gift,  the 
whole  to  be  known  as  the  Quick  Memorial  Library.  A  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  constituted  to  urge  the  subscription,  the 
American  members  being  Henry  Barnard.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  G.  Stanley  Hall,  William  T. 
Harris,  and  David  Starr  Jordan.  Subscriptions  of  any 
amount  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Educ.\tional  Rk- 
viEW,  who  has  been  requested  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  fund 
for  America. 


Philosophy  and  During  the  summer  semester  which  began 
German°Vniv«!  *7  and  extends  until  early  August, 

sities  the  courses  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  psy¬ 

chology.  and  education  that  are  offered  at  the  leading  Ger¬ 
man  universities  are  these; 
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Berlin : 

Dilthev — System  of  philosophy,  2:  exercises  in  philosophy,  1. 

Stumpf — General  history  of  philosophy,  5  ;  logic  and  introduction  to 
philosophy,  4  ;  seminar  in  psychology,  i  ;  laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

Lasson — General  history  of  philosophy,  5 ;  fundamental  problems  of 
philosophy,  i  ;  anthropology  and  psychology,  4;  exercises  in  philosophy,  i. 

Paulsen — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  psychology  on  basis  of  the 
science  of  spirit,  4 ;  exercises  in  philosophy,  2. 

Dessoir — Philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2  ;  ethics,  2;  history  of 
modern  aesthetics,  i ;  fundamental  problems  of  ajsthetics,  2. 

Thiele — Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  4;  philosophy  of  religion,  4; 
liberalism  and  philosophy,  i. 

SiMMEL — Logic  and  theory  of  knowledge,  4;  social  psychology,  2; 
philosophy  of  religion,  2. 

F.  Schumann — Psychology,  4;  itracticum  in  experimental  psychology. 

2  ;  seminar  in  psychology,  i  ;  laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

Runze — Philosophy  of  religion,  I'/z  ;  exercises  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  philosophy  of  religion,  2. 

Munch — Educational  systems  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2 ;  Shakspere 
in  the  school,  i  ;  exercises  in  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  i. 

Bonn : 

Bender — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  ethics,  2  ;  history  of  ethics,  1 

Elter — Greek  philosophy,  4. 

Erdmann — Psychology,  4;  Kant’s  critical  philosophy,  4:  seminar  in 
psychology,  2. 

Neuhauser — Aristotle’s  Organon,  i  ;  logic,  5. 

Wentscher — Introduction  to  philosophy,  2  ;  exercises  in  metaphysical 
problems,  i. 

Breslau  : 

Freudenthal — Hume’s  Essay  on  human  nature,  i  ^  ;  logic,  4. 

Baumker — Philosophy  of  the  renaissance,  2  ;  psychology,  4:  history  of 
philosophy  since  Kant,  2.  ^ 

Ebbinghaus — Exercises  in  experimental  psychology,  2 ;  history  of 
education:  2;  Kant.  2. 

Erlangen  : 

FALCKENBERt; — Logic  and  introduction  to  philosophy,  4;  Hume’s 
Treatise  on  human  nature,  i . 

Freiburg : 

Rickert — Introduction  to  philosophy,  4;  Fichte’s  Reden  an  die  deutsche 
Nation,  1%, 

Cohn — History  of  modern  philosophy,  4;  aesthetic  problems,  I'/z-  ' 

Giessen  ;  I 

SlEBECK — Introduction  to  philosophy,  i  ;  psychology,  4:  exercises  in  \ 

logic,  I  :  Plato’s  Phaedo,  2. 

Schiller — Principles  of  method  as  based  on  psychology,  2. 

Kinkel — History  of  philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Kant,  2  ;  present 
philosophical  tendencies  in  Germany,  i  ;  Kant’s  Prolegomena,  i. 

Gottingen : 

Baumann — Moral  philosophy,  2  ;  philosophy  of  the  last  thirty  years,  2  ; 
history  of  education,  2  ;  Plato’s  Symposium,  i. 
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Muller— Philosophy  of  nature,  4:  Reaction-time  and  memory,  4; 
laboratory  work  in  psychology. 

Peipers — Metaphysics,  4  ;  Kant’s  critical  philosophy,  i. 

Rehnisch — History  of  philosophy,  5  ;  statistics  of  population  and 
morality,  i. 

Halle  : 

Haym — History  of  German  philosophy  since  Hegel,  2  ;  Kant’s  Prole¬ 
gomena,  2. 

Riehl — Main  tendencies  in  contemporary  philosophy  and  literature,  2  ; 
psychology,  4  ;  Locke’s  Essay,  2. 

Vaihinger — Introduction  to  philosophy,  i ;  history  of  ancient  phi¬ 
losophy,  4 ;  Plato’s  Theatetus. 

Uphues — Introduction  to  philosophy,  i  ;  logic,  4 ;  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion,  I  ;  philosophy  of  Christianity,  2. 

Husserl — History  of  philosophy,  5  ;  freedom  of  the  will,  i  ;  Hume’s 
Essay  on  human  nature,  i. 

Leipzig : 

Heinze — Introduction  to  philosophy  and  logic,  4;  semin.ir,  2. 

Wundt — Psychology,  4  ;  laboratory  work. 

VoLKELT — History  of  education,  4;  Goethe’s  Faust ;  seminar  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  education,  1 

Richter — Preparation  for  teaching,  2  ;  seminar  in  education,  4. 

Barth — History  of  moral  philosophy,  3:  seminar  in  philosophy,  ; 
seminar  in  education,  i>^. 

Storning — Psychopathologie,  2. 

Richter — History  of  modern  philosophy  till  Kant,  2 ;  Spinoza’s 
Ethics,  I. 

Strassburg ; 

VViNDELiiANi). — Logic,  4;  Comte  and  positivism,  i;  seminar  in 
logic,  2. 

Ziegler — History  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  philosphy,  4;  ethics,  2; 
Kant’s  Critique  of  practical  reason,  i. 

Tubingen  : 

Sigwart — History  of  modern  philosophy,  5. 

Pfleiderer — Fundamental  problems  of  philosophy,  4:  psychology,  5. 

Spitta — Introduction  to  philosophy  and  logic,  3  ;  Kant’s  Critique  of 
Pure  reason,  2. 


The  Educational  VVhen  we  ventured  to  predict,  in  February 

SituaHon  in  New  j  unless  the  two  State  educational 

York  State  ’ 

departments  in  New  York  could  agree  upon 
a  measure  which  would  remove  the  cause  of  the  friction  ex¬ 
isting  between  them  and  which  would  make  for  unification, 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  would  take  the  subject  in 
hand  and  proceed,  if  necessary,  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
<lepartments  and  against  the  protests  of  one  or  both  of 
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them,  we  hardly  expected  that  that  result  would  hap¬ 
pen  so  soon.  It  has  happened,  however;  and  as  this 
issue  of  the  Review  goes  to  press  the  legi.slature, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session,  has  before  it  a 
measure  which  represents  the  earnest  endeavors  of  the  best 
men  in  both  houses  to  do  away  with  the  impossible  situation 
now  existing.  It  is  the  Education  Law,  as  drawn  by  the 
Statutory  Revision  Commission,  amended  so  as  to  put  all 
public  schools  under  one  system  of  inspection  and  supervis¬ 
ion,  and  so  to  do  away  with  the  expense,  annoyance,  and  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  dual  oversight  and  dual  examinations  at  present 
existing.  It  changes  the  title  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  to  the  far  preferable  one  of  State  commis¬ 
sioner  of  education,  and  provides  for  a  sufficient  staff  of  depu¬ 
ties  to  enable  the  work  of  the  department  to  be  efficiently 
organized  in  bureaus. 

The  only  criticism  which  we  have  to  offer  on  this  meas¬ 
ure  is  that  it  does  not  ])rovide  for  the  unification  of 
the  two  departments  that  we  have  so  long  urged. 
Because  the  Regents  are  a  constitutional  body  unifica¬ 
tion  by  statute  can  only  come  thru  subordinating  the 
State  commissioner  of  eduaition  to  them,  and  this — as  has 
been  demonstrated  to  our  entire  satisfaction — public  opinion, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature,  will  not  permit.  We  have 
urged  in  the  past  the  election  of  the  State  superintendent  by 
the  Regents  as  a  mode  of  unification.  We  now  abandon 
that  suggestion  as  at  ])resent  impracticable,  and  without  the 
making-over  of  the  law  governing  the  election  and  tenure 
of  the  Regents,  as  undesirable  as  well. 

To  this,  it  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again,  the  Re¬ 
gents  will  not  consent:  and  they  have  political  influence 
enough  to  prevent  such  action  against  their  protest.  In  re¬ 
sisting  the  reform  of  their  own  body,  the  Regents  are,  there¬ 
fore,  the  real  and  only  obstacle  to  unification.  Unification, 

then,  being  at  present  and  apparently  for  some  time  to  come 
unattainable,  the  next  best  thing  for  practical  men  to 
work  for  is  the  drawing  of  a  sharp  and  clear  line 
between  the  work  of  the  two  departments.  The  only  pos-- 
sible  or  logical  place  to  draw  this  line  is  between  public 
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schools  on  the  one  hand  and  private  and  State-aided  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  State-supported)  schools  on  the  other.  This 
is  the  line  which  the  i)ending  bill  draws,  and  every  authority 
on  educational  adniini.stration  to  whom  we  have  submitted 
the  cpiestion  concurs  in  saying  that  no  other  course  is  either 
wise  or  possible.  Should  this  measure  become  a  law,  all  du¬ 
plication  of  ins])ection  and  e.\amination  will  cease  at  once,  and 
the  cau.se  and  source  of  the  existing  friction  being  removed, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  friction  it.self  will  stop.  If  not, 
it  is  thereby  proved  to  be  a  personal  and  not  a  public  matter, 
and  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  Regents  have  i.ssued  a  series  of  circulars  in  strong  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill.  Having  tbe  greatest  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  disinterestedness  of  many  of  the  Regents  and 
knowing  full  well  the  ability  and  public  spirit  of  their  chief 
executive  officers,  we  have  read  these  circulars  carefully.  We 
regret  to  say  that  we  find  them  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  the 
Regents,  as  they  contain  statements  that  are  either  untrue  in 
fact  or  else  that  deal  dogmatically  with  matters  about  which 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  turgid  and  arti¬ 
ficial  rhetoric  of  the  principal  circular  can  only  have  come 
from  a  pen  dominated  by  personal  feeling  and  a  love  of 
phrase-making;  its  intemperateness  deprives  it  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  influence  and  simply  provokes  a  smile.  We  deeply  re¬ 
gret,  for  their  own  .sakes,  that  the  Regents  should  have  per¬ 
mitted  it  to  go  out  in  their  name. 

In  a  very  manly  interview,  printed  in  the  Albany  Journal 
for  April  7,  Superintendent  Skinner,  who  is  himself  legislated 
out  of  office  by  the  bill,  shows  the  groundles.sness  of  each 
statement  against  the  bill  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  Regents. 
He  points  out  that,  instead  of  “  wiping  out  ”  a  department, 
it  simply  changes  its  legal  title,  and  that  every  officer  of  the 
department  “  wiped  out  ”  is  in  favor  of  the  change;  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public  schools  favor  the  change;  that  the 
chances  for  political  interference  with  education,  instead  of 
being  increased  l)y  the  bill,  are  distinctly  diminished;  that  in¬ 
stead  of  “  aggrandizing  powers  in  the  commissioner  and  his 
deputies  which  no  educator  should  approve,  no  statesman 
sanction,  and  no  friend  of  upright  or  scientific  government 
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contemplate  without  indignation  and  alarm,”  it  makes  no  im¬ 
portant  change  in  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  State 
superintendent  under  existing  law  and  judicial  decisions;  that 
instead  of  being  extravagant,  it  is  economical  in  that  it  makes 
possible  a  marked  reduction  in  the  sums  now  paid  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  examination  under  the  dual  system.  The  salaries 
proposed  for  the  State  commissioner  and  his  deputies  are  no 
greater  than  those  paid  to  other  State  officials,  and  no  greater 
than  are  necessary  to  secure  thoroly  high-class  educational 
men  for  the  posts. 

But  we  must  regard  all  these  objections  as  advanced  in  a 
Pickwickian  sense.  The  real  and  only  reason,  undoubtedly, 
for  the  opposition  of  the  Regents  to  the  bill  is  found  toward 
the  close  of  their  circular,  and  rests  upon  the  provision  which 
puts  the  public  high  schools  under  the  sole  care  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  State  commissioner  of  education.  At  present  the 
control  and  direction  of  these  schools  are  in  part  confided  to 
the  Regents  and  in  part  to  the  State  superintendent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  the  existing  friction  has  arisen.  The  Re¬ 
gents  ask  in  effect  that  this  unwise  and  anomalous  condition 
be  continued;  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  contesting  the  removal  of  the  one  ground  on 
which  the  friction  rests.  In  this  position  they  will  find  abso¬ 
lutely  no  educational  support.  The  question  may  be  put  in 
this  form:  Shall  the  public  high  schools  be  classed  with  the 
elementary  schools  or  with  the  academies,  colleges,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools?  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  disinterested 
student  of  education  will  hesitate  to  answer,  “  With  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.”  Any  other  answer  is  to  strike  the  heaviest 
possible  blow  at  the  basis  on  which  the  high  school  rests,  and, 
by  separating  it  from  the  other  tax-supported  schools,  to  con¬ 
ceal  its  true  democratic  and  popular  basis  and  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  in  a  scheme  of  public 
education.  We  hold  that  this  matter  is  so  simple  and  so 
clear  as  to  be  outside  the  pale  of  legitimate  and  profitable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Nor  do  the  Regents  discuss  it.  They  fall  back 
upon  a  series  of  appeals  to  tradition,  all  of  which  rest  on  the 
blunder  made  in  1853,  when  the  statute  was  passed  classify¬ 
ing  high  schools  with  academies,  instead  of  recognizing  them 
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as  an  integral  element  in  the  public  instruction  of  the 
State.  At  that  time  public  high  schools  were  practically  un¬ 
known  and  but  few  were  even  contemplated.  Times  have 
changed  in  the  intervening  half-century,  and  now  no  public- 
school  system  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  high  schools  are 
included  in  it.  That  they  should  be  inspected,  examined, 
and  supervised  by  the  same  authority  which  deals  with  the 
elementary  schools  and  with  the  normal  schools,  is  axiomatic 
in  educational  administration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  measure  has  become  a 
law.  Whether  it  does  so  or  not,  we  cordially  congratulate 
Senator  White  and  his  colleagues  upon  their  earnest  and  in¬ 
telligent  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  a  condition  that  bid  fair  to  be¬ 
come  a  public  scandal,  and  we  congratulate  Superintendent 
Skinner  and  his  associates  on  their  hearty  acceptance  of  a 
measure  whose  sole  design  is  the  good  of  the  State,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  contains  provisions  which  must  have  been  per¬ 
sonally  distasteful  to  them.  Our  one  regret  is  that  it  should 
be  the  Regents,  whose  work  we  have  so  long  and  so  ardently 
supported,  who  alone  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  was  presented  to  them. 


Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  a  series  of  conferences 
has  been  held,  as  a  result  of  which  the  further  legislative  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Education  Law  goes  over  until  1900.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Regents  that 
they  must  change  their  attitude  in  regard  to  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  their  own  body  in  order  to  make  unification  possible, 
and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  they  are  preparing  to  do 
this.  Senator  Depew,  who  is  a  Regent,  stands  alone,  we 
trust,  in  his  stubborn  declaration  that  “  unification  should  be 
had  by  putting  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State 
under  the  Regents,  just  as  the  board  is  now  constituted.”  It 
is  precisely  that  attitude  which  has  effectually  blocked  all  the 
efforts  toward  unification  that  have  been  recently  made  with 
so  much  earnestness. 

The  result  of  the  winter’s  work  does  not  leave  the  Regents 
in  a  very  enviable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  labor  to  regain 
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their  lost  prestige  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  declaration  and 
resolutions  passed  at  their  meeting  of  April  24  are  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  over  earlier  ones,  and  evidence  a  temperate  and 
honorable  desire  to  approach,  even  at  this  late  day,  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  a  proper  spirit  of  courtesy  and  co-operation. 
Our  sense  of  humor,  however,  is  sufficiently  acute  to  cause  us 
to  smile  when  the  Regents,  as  the  proprietors  of  what  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  organized  political  machine  in  the  State,  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  chance  of  politics  entering  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  All  politics  is  not  by  any  means  party  politics. 

The  plan  which  we,  in  common  with  Mr.  Bardeen  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  urged  upon  the  two  departments  in  February  last,  is  the 
one  which  legislative  opinion  and  public  opinion  now  seem 
most  likely  to  accept.  It  provides  for  unification  by  having 
the  Regents  elect  the  State  superintendent  or  State  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  it  provides  also  for  cutting  down  the  number  of 
the  Regents,  for  substituting  a  fourteen-year  term  for  their 
present  life  tenure,  and  for  retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
Establish  these  points,  and  all  else  becomes  a  mere  matter  of 
bureau  organization. 

Ten  weeks  ago  these  provisions  were  accepted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Secretary  Dewey,  per¬ 
sonally,  assented  to  them  cordially;  but  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Regents  would  not  hear  of  any  such  changes 
in  the  law  governing  their  body.  Senator  White’s  energetic 
and  statesmanlike  efforts  to  meet  the  existing  situation  have 
therefore  probably  resulted  in  making  unification  possible  in 
1900  by  compelling  the  Regents  to  yield  this  point,  which  has 
long  stood  between  them  and  a  wide  popularity. 


_ _ _  .It  gives  us  pleasure  to  reproduce  the 

The  Educational  .  ^ 

Outlook  following’  editorial  from  the  Dtul  of  April 

16,  for  two  reasons:  (i)  we  believe  it 
to  be  absolutely  true,  and  (2)  it  stands  in  such  shining 
contrast  to  the  treatment  of  current  educational  topics, — 
especially  if  a  great  reform  measure  has  just  been  de¬ 
feated — by  a  small  host  of  publications  which  lay  claim  to  the 
title  “  educational.”  Imagine  this  article  appearing  in,  for 
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example,  the  Journal  of  hysterical  superlatives  or  the  School 
janitor's  zvcekly  gossip! 

“  During  the  session  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  now  just 
ended,  two  educational  measures  of  the  highest  importance 
were  presented  to  that  body  for  consideration.  One  of  them 
provided  for  the  control  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  to 
the  end  that  the  scandal  of  the  fraudulent  issue  and  sale  of 
diplomas  should  cease;  the  other  sought  to  create  a  new  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  to  the  end  that 
politics  and  personal  influence  might  be  eliminated  from  their 
management,  and  the  statutory  sanction  be  given  to  those 
fundamental  principles  of  educational  administration  which 
are  now  accepted  with  practical  unanimity  by  all  educational 
leaders.  The  former  of  these  measures  was  popularly  known 
as  the  Rogers  Bill,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  championed  by 
the  president  of  the  Northwestern  University;  the  other  was 
similarly  dubbed  the  Harper  bill,  from  the  fact  that  it  eman¬ 
ated  from  a  commission  having  the  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  for  its  chairman.  Both  measures  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  us  at  the  time  of  their  introduction  into  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  are  thus,  in  their  general  terms,  familiar  to  our 
readers.  Both  measures  made  for  progress,  and  were  the 
outcome  of  an  enlightened  intelligence  applied  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  situation  in  Chicago.  There  now  remains  to  us  to 
chronicle,  not  merely  the  defeat  of  these  measures,  but  the 
significant  fact  that  they  did  not  even  receive  respectful  con¬ 
sideration,  that  they  were  rejected  with  derision  and  con¬ 
tumely. 

“  We  are  free  to  say  that  we  were  not  at  any  time  of  the 
sanguine  souls  who  anticipated  any  other  outcome  than  this. 
It  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a  body  of  timorous 
politicians  of  the  sort  that  we  choose  to  have  for  our  law¬ 
makers  would  not  discuss  such  propositions  as  these  upon 
rational  grounds;  that  they  would  be  swayed  by  what  seemed 
to  them  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  public.  We  say 
‘  seemed,’  and  wish  to  emphasize  the  word,  because  what 
seems  to  be  public  opinion  in  such  cases  is  usually  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  small  minority,  made  up  chiefly  of  interested  persons 
who  are  fearful  lest  their  weakness  be  exposed  and  the  privi- 
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leges  they  have  usurped  be  wrested  from  them.  These  per¬ 
sons  promptly  rally  about  the  legislative  lobbies  when  attack 
is  threatened,  and  their  angry  buzzing  enables  them  to  gain 
their  ends  without  much  resort  to  the  two-edged  weapons  of 
logic  and  rational  discussion.  Those  who  form  the  real  ma¬ 
jority,  meanwhile,  have  too  much  inertia  to  be  moved  to 
speedy  action,  and  have  only  just  begun  to  bestir  themselves 
when  the  question  is  already  disposed  of,  and  the  powers  of 
darkness  have  once  more  prevailed. 

“  Since  the  result  of  this  preliminary  effort  in  the  direction 
of  educational  reform  has  been  about  what  was  expected,  we 
cannot  fairly  say  that  we  are  discouraged.  Much  public  in¬ 
terest,  including  some  of  the  intelligent  kind,  has  been 
aroused  by  the  discussion,  and  the  movement  now  well 
started  is  sure  to  gather  impetus  as  the  months  go  on.  and 
we  are  as  assured  of  its  ultimate  triumph  as  we  were  of  the 
temporary  setback  it  has  just  experienced.  Out  of  the  dis¬ 
tracting  conflict  of  theories  that  has  enlivened  educational 
discussion  during  the  past  score  of  years,  there  have  gradu¬ 
ally  emerged  certain  controlling  ideas  that  have  risen  above 
the  plane  of  the  debatable,  and  are  sure  to  impress  them¬ 
selves  eventually  upon  our  school  systems.  This  slow  but 
sure  development  of  unity  out  of  diversity,  of  order  out  of 
chaos,  in  the  educational  domain  is  an  indication  altogether 
encouraging  to  tho.se  who  have  the  cause  of  education  at 
heart,  and  when  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  it  is  the  one 
fundamental  indication  of  recent  discussion.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  such  journals  as  the  Educational  Review  and  the 
School  Review,  such  reports  as  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  such  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
the  Mas.sachusetts  high-school  law  of  1891,  even  such  a  Com¬ 
mission  as  framed  the  law  which  has  just  been  defeated  in 
Illinois,  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  The  conditions 
that  made  all  these  things  possible  have  come  into  existence 
in  this  country  during  very  recent  years.  Looking  at  the 
general  situation  in  this  light,  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  en¬ 
couraging,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  to 
rise  to  the  opportunity  set  before  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  re¬ 
actionary  spirit  displayed  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
teaching  force  in  the  schools  of  Chicago. 
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“  We  may  also  take  encouragement  from  the  experience  of 
New  York  city  during  the  past  few  years.  Not  more  than 
five  or  six  years  ago,  the  condition  of  public  education  in 
that  community  seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  So  far  had  its 
methods  of  administration  fallen  behind  the  times  that  its 
school  system,  instead  of  leading  those  of  our  American  cities, 
had  become  an  object  of  contempt.  Yet  a  single  term  of  the 
mayoralty,  owing  to  the  fortunate  election  of  an  officer 
strong  enough  to  inaugurate  and  carry  out  a  thoro-going 
reform,  sufficed  to  put  the  schools  of  New  York  nearly  where 
they  belong,  at  the  head  of  our  municipal  systems.  The  pres¬ 
ent  problem  in  Chicago  is  nothing  like  as  difficult  as  was  the 
New  York  problem,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
for  it  a  satisfactory  .solution.  With  a  superintendent  deter¬ 
mined  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  that  rightfully  belong  to 
his  office,  and  with  a  mayor  (just  re-elected  for  his  second 
term)  who,  altho  he  may  have  made  mi.stakes,  has  never¬ 
theless  taken  a  more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  city 
schools  than  any  of  his  predecessors  for  twenty  years  has 
done,  the  outlook  is  reassuring  to  those  who  hold  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  causes  the  cause  of  ])ublic  education. 

“  We  wish  to  repeat  upon  this  occasion  what  we  said  three 
months  ago,  that  the  report  of  the  Educational  Commission 
of  last  year,  together  with  the  accompanying  draft  of  a  new 
school  law,  was,  taken  as  a  whole,  an  expression  of  the  most 
enlightened  ideas  upon  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt,  and 
that  its  adoption,  with  a  few  amendments,  would  be  the  most 
fortunate  thing,  educationally,  that  could  happen  to  Chicago. 
At  least  nine-tenths  of  it  was  altogether  praiseworthy  and  de¬ 
sirable,  and  if  the  remaining  one-tenth  was  open  to  ((uestion, 
our  sense  of  its  value  as  a  whole  was  .so  high  that  we  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  questionable  sections  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  improvement  promised  by  the  rest.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  would  not  have  been  necessary,  for  a  little  rational  dis¬ 
cussion  would  have  excised  the  merely  tentative  suggestions 
of  the  plan,  leaving  only  those  features  upon  which  enlig’.n- 
ened  educators  now  agree  with  almost  complete  unanimity. 
Had  the  document  been  dealt  with  in  this  spirit,  recognizing 
the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  body  that  gave  a  year  of  hard 
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work  to  its  formulation,  admitting  the  soundness  of  most  of 
its  positions  and  calmly  weighing  the  few  that  seemed  doubt¬ 
ful,  we  might  have  chronicled  its  fate  without  any  touch  of 
bitterness.  But  it  has  been  painfully  obvious  to  all  who  have 
followed  this  discussion,  that  interest  and  passion  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  rejection  of  the  plan  than  did  anything 
that  might  fairly  deserve  the  name  of  argument;  that  the 
teachers  who  attacked  it  used  the  weapons  of  the  politician 
rather  than  those  of  the  educator,  and  that — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  a  recent  cause  celebrc  in  New  York — there  are 
some  ‘  fine  old  educational  mastodons  ’  still  lumbering  about 
our  social  jungles.  The  influences  that  led  to  the  defeat  of 
the  proposed  law  were  mainly  of  the  lower  sort;  they  came 
from  the  least  competent  and  progressive  elements  of  the 
teaching  body;  they  were  appeals  to  prejudice  rather  than  to 
intelligence;  and  they  accomplished  their  purpose  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  willful  misrepresentation.  As  for  the  legislature  that 
made  itself  the  tool  of  these  influences,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  say  of  it,  in  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  that 
it  ‘  rests  like  a  dead  weight  upon  every  movement  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.’  ” 

Aiter  a  long  illness,  heroically  borne,  Fran- 
Notes  and  News  Stuart  Parker,  wife  of  Colonel  Francis 

W.  Parker,  has  passed  away.  Even  old 
friends  hesitate,  at  such  a  time,  to  give  expression  to  what  is 
in  their  thoughts.  But  it  is  permissible  to  record  here  our 
sense  of  appreciation  of  the  grave  loss  which  education  has 
suffered  in  Mrs.  Parker’s  death.  Wise,  far-seeing,  vigilant, 
enthusiastic,  untiring,  Mrs.  Parker,  both  in  her  own  name 
and  as  her  distinguished  husband’s  helpmeet,  was  a  potent 
force  in  the  struggle  for  higher  ideals  in  American  education 
and  in  American  life.  Her  influence  and  her  example  are  not 
time’s  servants. 

Arrangements  for  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  are  proceeding  apace.  There  is 
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every  prospect  that  California’s  traditional  hospitality  will  be 
severely  taxed  to  take  care  of  the  large  bodies  of  teachers 
from  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  are  planning  to  make 
the  trip.  The  great  choice  of  routes,  from  the  Santa  Fe  on 
the  south  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north,  and  the  liberal 
ticket  arrangements  are  proving  very  attractive.  After  the 
experience  with  the  heat  at  Milwaukee  in  1897  which 

immediately  preceded  the  Washington  meeting  in  1898,  no 
teacher  is  likely  to  be  deterred  from  making  the  i.ansconti- 
nental  trip  in  1899  because  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  torrid 
weather  in  the  past.  Indeed,  the  elevation  and  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  territory  traversed,  by  t'he  Santa  Fe 
for  instance,  render  high  temperatures  even  when  they  occur, 
which  is  by  no  means  usual,  far  less  oppressive  than  in  the 
Middle  West  or  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


The  educational  conditions  prevailing  in  Holyoke,  Mass., 
are  far  from  satisfactory,  if  information  which  reaches  us 
is  to  be  relied  on.  The  specific  charges  made  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Search  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  were  most  dam¬ 
aging.  Now  we  learn  that  a  combination  of  five  members  of 
the  school  board  had  the  hardihood  and  the  effrontery  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  a  thoroly  competent  man  that  they  would  elect  him  to 
the  superintendency  in  succession  to  Mr.  Search,  on  condition 
that  he  would  surrender  to  this  combination  all  of  the  power 
commonly  exercised  by  a  vigorous  and  qualified  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools.  He  naturally  spurned  the  offer  and  was  not 
elected.  Is  there  not  in  Holyoke  some  newspaper,  or 
some  body  of  men  and  women,  or  some  public-spirited  indi¬ 
vidual.  who  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  city’s  reputation,  openly 
investigate  a  charge  such  as  this,  together  with  those  made 
with  sucli  minuteness  of  detail  by  Mr.  Search?  Of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  finally  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Search  as  superintend¬ 
ent  we  hear  only  excellent  things. 


